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Presenting a New Editor-in-Chief 


ITH the present issue, The New Scholasticism appears 

under the direction of a new editor-in-chief, Dr. Vincent 
E. Smith of Washington, D. C. At the December 1947 meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of the American Philosophical 
Association, it was voted to limit the editorship of this journal 
to a three-year term, renewable at the discretion of the Council. 
Pursuant to this action, the Very Reverend Dr. Ignatius 
Smith, O. P., tendered his resignation from the office of editor. 

Dr. Ignatius Smith served in this capacity since October of 
1938. During this decade, the war years have been most diffi- 
cult. The members of the Executive Council and many other 
members of the Association have expressed warm appreciation 
of the work of Father Smith. It is a great pleasure to be per- 
mitted to voice the gratitude of the readers of The New 
Scholasticism to its retiring editor. 

The publication committee of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association nominated Dr. Vincent E. Smith for the 
position of editor-in-chief. This nomination was voted on 
favorably by the Executive Council, and he took charge of the 
editorial office on May 1, 1948. The new editor received 
his doctorate from the Catholic University of America. His 
recent book, The Philosophical Frontters of Physics, has been 
very favorably reviewed. He has taught at the Institutum Divi 
Thomae and the Catholic University. 

It should be evident to all members of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association and to other readers of this journal 
that the best editor in the world cannot put out a good magazine 
unless good material is submitted to him. All are requested 
to demonstrate a renewed interest in The New Scholasticism. 
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It is already one of the central organs of Catholic intellec- 
tualism and culture in America. There is no reason why this 
journal should not equal or excel the scholarship and reading 
appeal of the best professional journals. Both new and estab- 
lished writers on philosophical subjects are invited to submit 
their manuscripts to the editor. All will be given prompt 
consideration. 

All readers will understand, too, that the first few issues 
appearing under the editorship of Dr. Vincent Smith will not 
be fully indicative of his work as an editor. It will take at 
least a year to establish editorial policy and develop a back-log 
of material from which a well-balanced journal may be pub- 
lished. In particular, those to whom Dr. Smith may appeal 
for editorial assistance, for book reviews, for special articles or 
digests of current periodicals, will do a distinct service by 


complying promptly and to the best of their ability. 
To obviate any possible misunderstanding, it may be well to © 


point out frankly that the editor of The New Scholasticism (like 
every other officer of the ACPA, including the hard-working 
Secretary, Dr. Charles A. Hart) serves without financial 
remuneration. The Association makes a small allowance for 
expenses of the editorial office but no editorial salary is paid. 
It is an act of magnanimity for a layman, with family obliga- 
tions, to undertake this work under such conditions. 

I think I speak for the Association in offering Dr. Vincent 
Smith our best wishes for success and our pledge of full 
cooperation. 

Vernon J. Bourxe, President, 


The American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. 


THE 
NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarTERty Review or PHILOSOPHY 


VotumME XXII JULY, 1948 NuMBER 3 


Pessimism in Philosophy 
by Paul Siwek, S.J. 


I 
6 ee thanks to the fame of Leibniz and Male- 


branche who founded it, became universally known in 
the intellectual world soon after its birth, and thereafter it 
grew to be one of the most exciting problems in the history of 
thought. Philosophers, literary men, and scientists have all 
discussed it. 

But this popularity of optimism has not been without its 
counterpart. In some circles, it provoked very passionate re- 
actions and furious polemics, thus indirectly preparing the way 
for diametrically opposite ideas which became known, from the 
time of Coleridge, as pessimism. 


A. Ancient PEsstmism 


However, pessimism is not a modern invention. In fact it is 
found already in remote antiquity. Indian philosophy is replete 
with a deep feeling of human wretchedness. It insists upon 
seeing in our existence only a simple effect of sin. For, if we 
are to believe this philosophy, life is given to us to expiate the 
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faults we committed in another life (the doctrine of pre- 
existence 

Buddhistic philosophy is especially somber. For, denying the 
Creator and systematically abstracting from the Absolute 
Being, it deprives man of the oniy consolation that Brahmanism 
had left to him—that of seeing himself one day absorbed into 
the universal spirit or Brahma, the true source of Being. In 
the verses known as the Bhartrihari we read the following 
words: 

Man’s life is limited to one hundred years: night takes up half of 
these; one half of remainder is absorbed by infancy and old age; the 
rest is passed in the midst of the sicknesses, separations and adversities 
which accompany life, in serving others and giving oneself up to 
similar occupations. Where is one to find happiness in a life that is 
like the foam that the agitation of the waves produces in the sea? 


Helen Keller was right in saying: “If I had been born in 
the midst of these fatalistic doctrines, I should still be in dark- 
ness, my life a desert-land where no caravan of thought might 
pass between my spirit and the outside world.”* In fact her 
blindness and muteness would have been considered as a pun- 
ishment which must be expiated. 

Greek thought, taken as a whole, betrays quite clearly an 
optimistic tendency. Nevertheless we find in it certain germs 
of pessimism. We must mention here, in particular, the doc- 
trine of fatum, a blind force, which in many cases crushes our 
best efforts and so diminishes the good that we can effect. As 
the gods are also submitted to this force, our situation becomes 
really despairing. This attitude of mind is clearly seen in 
certain poems and certain philosophic works. 

Thus for example, Homer, speaking of man in his Iliad, 
says that he is the most unhappy of all beings, that his lot is 

1 We have treated this problem more at length in our work, La réincar- 


nation des esprits (Rio de Janeiro, 1942), pp. 23-32. 
* Helen Keller, Optimism (New York, 1903), p. 65. 
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to live a life of sighs.* Theognis maintains that the greatest 
benefit of man would have been not to be born; and once he had 


the misfortune to be born, to die as soon as possible.* These 


words became famous in antiquity. They appear especially in 
Sophocles and Plutarch.® 

Euripides sees nothing in man’s life but labor.” The Stoics, 
after having first proclaimed in pathetic words, that our real 
happiness consists in virtue, implying a complete subjection to 
the order of nature and an absolute indifference to all the 
appeals of this world’s goods, were quick to see that the realiza- 
tion of this happiness is beyond human strength such as it is. 
Therefore their distressing conclusion: let us be satisfied with 
a limited happiness, which will consist less in the enjoyment of 
Good than in being free from Evil. This conclusion was clearly 
expressed at the beginning of the third century B. c. by Hege- 
sias, a member of the famous sect of Cyrenaics. In his work 
entitled The Desperate, he considers happiness to be like a 
deceitful phantom and death our real liberator. Many people, 
influenced by these discouraging thoughts, committed suicide. 
This is why he was called Peisithanatos.® 

The works of Pliny, the naturalist,® of Seneca,’® of Marcus 


°Illias, XVII, 446-447 (Leipzig, 1900), Part II, p. 112; XXIV, 525, 
p. 256. 

‘The Elegies of Theognis, a revised text by T. Hudson-Williams, vv. 425- 
428 (London, 1910), p. 126. 

The Oedipus Coloneus, vv. 1125 ff. (3d ed., Cambridge, 1900), p. 178. 

*Consolatio ad Apollonium, c. 47. According to him the words quoted 
above were spoken by a certain Silenus when caught by Midas. When asked 
what in his opinion would be best for man, he is supposed to have replied: 
“Never to be born. And the second best is to die as early as possible.” 

7 Hippolytus, 189: “The whole life of man is full of grief, nor is there 
any rest from toil and moil.” 

® This word means: “ The one who induces to death.” 

°C, Plinius Secundus, Natur. Histor., VII, Praef. (ed. Carol Mayhoff 
Leipzig, 1909), II, 1-3. 

107, An, Seneca, Ad Marciam de consolatione, c. 10, cc. 20-22 (ed. Emil 
Hermes (Leipzig, 1905) ; ef. De ira, II, 8. 
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Aurelius** and so many others, are full of laments on the 
miseries and the nothingness of human life. 

Thus once more pessimism is not a recent acquisition. It 
was already known in antiquity. But it lacked there the forms 
of a philosophical system. In this connection, it savors strangely 
of the lyrical pessimism of Byron, Leopardi, Musset, Baude- 
laire, Lecomte de Lisle, Heine and of many other modern 
writers; of a pessimism which on the whole is nothing but the 
pathetic confirmation of the evil of this world, a desperate cry 
of anguish of the tortured soul. 

Before modern times pessimism was not systematized to 
constitute a philosophy. 


B. Moprern PEsstmists 


Who is the thinker who accomplished this task ? 

One might first think of Hume. In fact, his pessimism” is 
strictly connected with his philosophy, essentially skeptical and 
radically phenomenalistic. However, Hume did not give his 
pessimistic ideas the necessary development to build a real 
system of philosophy. 

According to Ed. v. Hartmann, this was Kant’s work.” 
Here are the principal reasons on which Ed. v. Hartmann based 
his opinion. First, in his essay published in 1765 ** Kant is no 
longer a disciple of the Leibnizian-Wolfiian optimism as he was 
in an essay published six years before.** Moreover, he adopts 
Maupertius’ theory on the quantitative inferiority of human 
happiness compared with its misery, a theory which he had 


11 Marcus Aurelius, I, 8; II, 13; IV, 3; VI, 12, 41; IX, 17. 

12 See nis Dialogues concerning natural religion, edited by N. K. Smith 
(Oxford, 1935), passim; The natural history of religion, Essays (London, 
1875), II, 309-366. 

13 Ed. v. Hartmann, Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus 
(Berlin, 1880), pp. 1-64. 

14Immanuel Kant, Beobachtungen iiber das Gefiihl des Schinen und 
Erhabenen (Kénigsberg, 1788), pp. 6-8. 

15immanuel Kant, Versuch einer Betrachtung tiber den Optimismus 


(Kénigsberg, 1759). 
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attacked in an essay published in 1763.%° Finally, in his 
Critiques, he teaches that happiness and ethies or virtue could 
not be reconciled in the world of phenomena. For this wcrld is 
governed by forms of space, time, and causality, while ethics, 
being always and everywhere the same, is not subject to these 
three forms and consequently does not have to consider our 
own good, our happiness; it should be governed only by the 
categorical imperative. 

What does this mean? We believe that the reasons cited 
above do not allow us to call Kant “the founder of philo- 
sophical pessimism,” “the father of pessimism,” as does Ed. 
vy. Hartmann.*’ 

In fact, to begin with Ed. v. Hartmann’s first argument, 
whoever does not profess the uncompromising optimism of 
Leibniz or Wolff is not necessarily a pessimist. These two 
theories — optimism and pessimism — are not altogether contra- 
dictory; they are rather two “contraries” between which there 
is room for several intermediate theories. Consequently refus- 
ing the one does not ‘necessarily mean accepting the other. 
In the same way, one can perfectly well assert, that in this 
world, the sum of pains outnumbers the sum of pleasures with- 
out necessarily falling into pessimism. Plato, for whom terres- 
trial existence is essentially imperfect and the pleasures of this 
world sheer absences of pain, is not considered as a real pessi- 
mist. Why? Because he admitted the world of Ideas which we 
can reach by our own efforts, enlightened by Reason. In the same 
way, Christianity which at all times preaches the “vanity” of 
terrestrial joys is not really pessimistic. For it still speaks of 
heaven and of the eternal beatitude which is in heaven reserved 
for man. Now Kant, while disputing the agreement of happi- 
ness with virtue in the world of phenomena, affirms such an 


16 Versuch den Begriff der negativen Gréssen in die Weltweisheit ein- 


gufiihern (Kénigsberg, 1763). 
17Bd. v. Hartmann, Zur Geschichte wnd Begriindung des Pessimismus 


(Berlin, 1880). 
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agreement expressly for the world of noumena in which the 
a priori forms of space, time and causality do not exist. 


C. Tur Puitosopny or ScHoOPENHAUVER 


The real founder of philosophical pessimism is Arthur 
Schopenhauer. 


He starts from Kant’s philosophy of which he is an enthusi- 
astic admirer.*® 

The objects of our experience, said Kant, are only “ repre- 
sentations” of our mind, pure phenomena. Our intelligence 
does not reach the things in themselves, the noumena. This 
assertion contained a contradiction. For, what right has Kant 
to assert, posit, the existence of things in themselves, and even 
more to describe some of their attributes, if one cannot reach 
them immediately and if the principle of causality is considered 
by him as an a priori form? 

In order to remove this contradiction, the critical mind has 
the choice of three ways. First of all he may ignore the nou- 
mena: this, several of Kant’s disciples did, thus falling into 
pure subjectivism. Secondly he may attribute to intelligence 
the power of going beyond relativity, the phenomenon, and 
reaching the absolute, the noumenon, as do the realistic phi- 
B losophers with Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Leibniz, etc. The 
third way would be the following: discover in man another 
faculty able to grasp the absolute, while leaving to intelligence 
the sphere of relativity, of the phenomenon. Now Schopenhauer 
chose this last alternative. He contrived to save realism’ by 


18 Arthur Schopenhauer, Le monde comme volonté et comme représenta- 
tion, transl. by A. Burdeau (7th ed., Paris: Alcan), p. xvii: “ Whoever 
has not assimilated Kant’s doctrine is still in a kind of primitive inno- 
cence.” Ibid., III, 8: “No truth is more certain, more absolute, more 
evident than this: all that exists, exists for thought.” 

1° This realism is greatly extenuated by the following remark: “ The act 
of will power is no doubt only the nearest and most precise phenomenon of 
the thing in itself. ... Therefore this is the meaning of my teaching, 
that will power is the inmost essence of everything, of what I call the 
thing in itself.” Ibid., chap. 18, p. 10. 
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means of will power: the thinking individual, he declares in 
substance, does not stop at contemplating representations of 
phenomena. He also is the dynamic center whence springs up 
will power, the source of any action. Consequently will power 
must be considered as the real cause of the phenomena.” It 
plays the part which Kant attributes to “things in themselves ” 
(Ding an sich). In this way one may say: “it is will alone 
that is the thing in itself” ;** “will [is] for us identified with 
the thing”; ** “we have not, like Kant, renounced absolutely 
the possibility of knowing the thing in itself, but, in our 
opinion, one must look for it in the will” ; ** “ the thing in itself 
is only will.” ** 

Therefore, it is will which constitutes the fundamental reality 
of the Ego. “The entity of man is, in the last analysis, his 
will.” *° “The will as thing in itself constitutes the inward, 
true and indestructible essence of man,” ** his “substance.” 
: All that is outside of my will is only its objectivation, so that 
: we may say: “the world is my will.” * 

This is true also of my body. “This is but my will which 
has become visible” * and “ objective.” *° Thus it is a “ phe- 
nomenon of my will,” ** but a “primary,” “immediate” phe- 
nomenon.*” Intelligence is a secondary, mediate phenomenon, 


4 *° According to Kant, the phenomenon implies the forms a priori. Now 
a these forms, actions of the subject, are the result of will power. Op. cit., 
Supplément au IIIe Livre. 
* Op. cit., chap. 19, p. 13. 
* Op. cit., Livre III: Le monde comme représentation, p. 182. 
** Ibid., Supplément au livre IV, chap. 41, p. 305. 
** Ibid., Deuxiéme Livre: Le monde considéré comme volonté, p. 114. 
*° Op. cit., Livre Troisiéme: Le monde comme représentation, p. 302. 
7° Op. cit., Supplément au Ile Livre, “Will . . . is our most inward 
essence,” chap. 19, p. 13. 
*" Ibid., chap. 19, p. 13. 
*8 Ibid., I, 4. 
*° Op. cit., II: Le monde considéré comme volonté, p. 111. 
*° Op. cit., Supplément au IIe Livre, chap. 19, p. 13. 
* Ibid., chap. 19, p. 13. 
* Ibid., chap. 19, p. 13; chap. 22, p. 91. “Will becomes most imme- 
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388 “os function of the 


for “it is a function of the body, 
brain.” ** And the best proof of this is “experience.” In fact, 
“everyone has been able to convince oneself by experience that 
his knowledge depends absolutely on his brain; ” * it depends 
on this as digestion depends on the stomach.*® The same thing 
is true of consciousness ; far from being the “cause” of organic 
life, it is the simple “ result” of it.** The theories which con- 
sider consciousness as the “ essence ” of man are unacceptable.** 


Intelligence is only an accident in man.* 
What I have said, remarks Schopenhauer, regarding my own 


body, is true also of the Ego of my fellow creatures, moreover 
of all existing things: animals, plants, minerals. “The will to 
live .. . is the substance and nucleus of all reality”; *° “the 
essence in itself of any being consists in its will.” ** All bodies 
which surround us, whatever their nature may be, are the ob- 
jectivation of their respective wills. Moreover, Schopenhauer 


writes, “I consider any force in nature as a will.” * 

As will is, by reason of its very nature, deprived of all 
knowledge,** it consequently is also deprived of any conscious- 
ness.** It is a blind urge, a dynamic force* in the guise of 


diately objective in blood” (ibid., III, chap. 20, p. 69), which primitively 
also creates the organism, achieves it by the growth, then nourishes it 
continuously,” ibid., III, chap. 20, p. 69. “Considered objectively the will 
to walk is the foot, as the will to touch is the hand; the will to digest, 


the stomach,” ibid., III, chap. 20, p. 73. 
83 Tbid., III, chap. 19, p. 26. 
*4 Tbid., III, chap. 19, p. 28. 
86 Tbid., III, chap. 18, p. 12. 
8¢ Tbid., III, chap. 18, p. 12. 
37 Tbid., Supplément au IVe livre, chap. 41, p. 280. 
88 Tbid., Supplément au IIe livre, chap. 18, p. 12; chap. 19, p. 13. 


%° Thid., chap. 19, p. 13. 


*° Tbid., chap. 28, p. 164. 
“1 Tbid., chap. 22, p. 91; chap. 26, p. 142; III, Le monde comme repré- 


sentation, p. 323. 
42 Op. cit., II, Le monde considéré comme volonté, p. 116. 


48 Op. cit., Supplément au IIe Livre, chap. 23, p. 106. 


‘4 Ibid., chap. 18, p. 12. 
* Op. cit., IJ, p. 119: “ Will can act without any kind of knowledge.” 


Cf. also p. 118. 
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wishing. This wishing is present in everything. For everything 
manifests tendencies.*® There is no tendency without wish. 

This wishing is not governed by any law.*’ For law is based 
on reason. And will precedes reason. 

Since it is irrational, the will is unable to make a choice.** 
It is a kind of diffuse potentiality ready to take any direction. 
Only in this way can it be called “ free.” *° 

As it is not guided in its actions by a previous knowledge of 
the end®® and always pushes ahead blindly,” for individuals 
it is the cause of much suffering. For what is suffering? It is 
a stoppage of the will caused by some obstacle between itself 
and its present aim.** Now how could will avoid such stoppages 
since it acts at random? And the individuals pay the price. 
In fact, the will “has but one aim: the preservation of all 
species”; °° of all “permanent forms”; * of “all its Platonic 
ideas.” °° On the contrary, the individual has “only for it an 
indirect value, the value of the simple means of preserving the 
species; this excepted, the will is indifferent as to the indi- 
vidual’s existence, and even leads it to its ruin as soon as it is 


no longer able to serve its aim.” *° 


*““Op. cit., Supplément au IIe Livre, chap. 20, p. 66: “ Will is 
immediately present in all muscular fibers of the body in the aspect of 
irritability, as a permanent tendency toward action.” 

*" Tbid., chap. 25, p. 133. 

** Ibid., chap. 25, pp. 132, 133. 

*° Ibid., p. 299: “ Will in itself is the only purely free reality, which 
decides by itself; for it, there is no law.” 

5° Op. cit., Le monde considéré comme volonté, p. 169: “The absence of 
any design and any limit is, in fact, essential to the will in itself, which 
is an endless effort.” 

* Ibid., Supplément au II Livre, chap. 29, pp. 163, 165-166. 

52 Ibid., III: Le conde comme représentation, p. 323. 

58 Ibid., Supplément au II Livre, chap. 28, p. 164; chap. 41, pp. 295-296. 

5 Tbid., chap. 28, p. 165. 

°° Ibid., chap. 28, p. 165. 

°° Ibid., chap. 28, pp. 164, 165, 170-171; chap. 41, p. 284, 298. “ The idea 
of the species, is the very root, the place of appearance of the will to live; 
it is also the only element, the duration of which is really important to 
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But whence comes, in the blind will, this preference for 
species? “To this question there is only one answer: in this 
way does the will objectify itself.” * 

All individuals suffer. But their sufferings are not equal. 
The lowest animals (infusoria and radiaries) experience slight 
pain, the beginning of suffering.” The superior animals suffer 
more; but man suffers the most.*® 

The fear of death, a “senseless,” °° “irrational” fear, but 
“more dreadful than all suffering,” ©* is only “ the 
counterpart of the will to live.” ®* In fact, it is independent of 
any knowledge, for the animal itself experiences it too, although 
devoid of any idea of death.** On the other hand, if it were 
produced “by the idea of non-being, we ought to feel the same 
fright at the thought of the time when we did not yet exist.” 
Is it not due perhaps to the fact that “we found life preferable 
to all goods”? °° No, for experience could rather have awakened 


for man 


in us an infinite aspiration toward the lost paradise of non- 
being.” * “Go, knock at the gates of the tombs and ask the 
dead to come back to life; they will shake their heads with a 
gesture of refusal”; °° “it appears very doubtful that a single 
man, thinking and sincere, could be found, who, at the end of 
his life, would rather begin all over again and not greatly 
prefer absolute nothingness.” ®* Voltaire, this favorite of for- 


will. Lions, for instance, are born and die. . . but leonitas, the idea or 
the form remains,” ibid., chap. 41, p. 294. 

57 Tbid., chap. 28, p. 168. 

58 Ibid., Livre III: Le monde comme volonté, p. 324. 

5° Ibid. 

*° Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, chap. 41, p. 275. 

* Ibid. 

*2 Op. cit., Supplément au II Livre, chap. 26, p. 448. 

*3 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, chap. 41, p. 275. Cf. also p. 278. 

Ibid., chap. 41, p. 275. 

*5 Tbid., p. 276. 

Tbid., p. 277. 

Ibid., p. 277. 

Tbid., p. 275. 

°° Ibid., Livre III: Le monde comme volonté, p. 339. 
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is a reality.” And further: “I have been experiencing it for 
eighty years. I do not know of anything to do except resign 
myself to it, and remember that flies are born to be eaten up 
by spiders, and men to be eaten up by grief.” *° “The happiest 
moment of a happy man is still the one when he goes to sleep.” ™ 


To the tangible sophisms used by Leibniz to demonstrate that this 
world is the best possible world, one can oppose the serious and firmly 
established proof that it is the worst. . . . If it were only a little worse, 
it could not exist any more.”? A slight alteration of atmosphere produces 
epidemics, which carry away millions of men; any hardly greater 
alteration would be enough to wipe out all life.78 

Since our condition is rather a state which would better be non- 
existent,’* all that is around us is branded with this characteristic, just as 
in hell, everything is impregnated with the smell of sulfur. Any object 
is always imperfect and deceitful, every enjoyment always reduced to a 
half enjoyment; every pleasure mixed with displeasure; any satisfaction 
earries in itself a principle of trouble; any relief, a source of new 
fatigues . . . We resemble Phineas all the food of whom the Harpies 
polluted and made uneatable . .. The truth is as follows: we must 
be miserable and we are. And the main source of the most serious 
evils which assail man, is man himself: homo homini lupus. To anyone 
who encompasses with one glance this truth, life seems a hell, worse 
than Dante’s, inasmuch as in it each one must be the demon of each 
other .. .”75 “Life bears such a clear stamp of a character meant to 
inspire disgust, that it is hard to conceive how one could have mistaken 
it and let one’s self be convinced . . . that man is here to be happy.” 76 
Any enjoyment, any pleasure is purely negative; only pain and want 
are positive. “ All the happiness we derive from goods is to keep away 
certain sufferings. We must lose them to value them; want, deprivation, 
pain: these are positive.” 77 


7° Ibid., Supplément au IV Livre, chap. 46, p. 387. 
Tbid., p. 390. 8 Ibid., p. 395. 

*2 Tbid., p. 395. Tbid., p. 289. 

> Ibid., Supplément au IV Livre, chap. 46, p. 389. 

7° Tbid., chap. 46, p. 385. 

™ Livre III: Le monde comme volonté, p. 334. Cf. also ibid., chap. 46, 
p. 386. 
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“Therefore we do not appreciate the three greatest goods of life: 
health, youth, and freedom as long as we possess them; in order to 
learn their value, we must have lost them.” 7* “Suffering is the very 


essence of life.” 7° 


“The end of life is not happiness,” *® but rather “work, 
deprivation, misery and suffering,” * “all of this crowned by 
death.” ** “The whole of human existence tells us clearly 
enough that suffering is the true destination of life.” ** 

“No doubt every one hopes for eternal beatitude”; how- 
ever, this is impossible. Nature cannot lead us anywhere ex- 
cept always and everywhere to her bosom. “ Existence can 
never be considered but as an aberration, from which redemp- 
tion means coming back.” ** Correcting this mistake and thus 
denying all previous aspirations, this is what religions call 
self-denial, abnegatio sui ipsius; for the true Ego is the will to 
live,** as also taught by “the true and primitive Christianity.” * 

It is “the negation of the wish to live,” Schopenhauer insists 


further, which is “redemption,” our “true salvation.” ** For 
the negation of the will to live will have for a necessary conse- 
quence “the abolition and annihilation of the world which is 


78 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 386. 

% Ibid., Livre III, p. 332. 

8° Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, chap. 49, p. 447: “The object of 
our existenec is not happiness,” ibid., chap. 49, p. 446. 

8 Cf. also ibid., chap. 49, p. 447: “ All existence tells us clearly enough 
that suffering is the true destination of life.” 

82 Tbid., chap. 46, p. 396. 

83 Tbid., chap. 49, p. 447. 

84 Tbid., chap. 48, p. 417. 

85 Tbid., chap. 48, p. 417. 

8° Tbid., chap. 48, p. 417-418. 

87 [bid., chap. 48, pp. 417, 421, 427, 428. Cf. also Livre III: Le monde 
comme volonté, 68, p. 416. “ Protestantism by the exclusion of asceticism 
and what is the center of it, the deserving angle of celibacy, really re- 
nounced the inmost substance of Christianity and cannot be considered but 
as a detached branch from this trunk.” Ibid., Supplément au IV Livre, 
chap. 48, p. 436. “It may be a good religion for ministers, well off, married 
and intelligent; but it is not a Christianity.” Ibid. 

88 Tbid., chap. 48, pp. 420, 422. 
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the reflection of the will.** “From then on nothing will subsist 
ahead of us but nothingness.” °° 

One reaches this negation of the will through mortification 
of the will-power implied in the practice of asceticism, celibacy 
and moral virtues: justice and charity.’ Suicide does not lead 
to this goal. In fact the negation of the will 


consists not in the horror of the evils of life, but in the abhorrence of 
its enjoyments. Now the one who commits suicide would like to live; 
he only is dissatisfied with the conditions of his life. Therefore, in 
destroying his body, he does not renounce the will to live, but simply 
life itself. He would want the life he renounces. He would wish that 
his will exist and assert itself without hindrances.° 


Suicide denies the individual, not the species. Life is infallibly 
and forever inherent to the will of living, and suffering to life; 
it follows that suicide “is a futile and senseless action: one 
may well destroy voluntarily the particular phenomenon; the 
thing in itself remains intact; it is like the rainbow which 


remains intact in spite of the continuous succession of the drops 


which for a while support it.” * 


D. Tue or von HartTMann 


The pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer was not favor- 
ably received. It was almost generally considered as a patho- 
logical fancy. Only near the end of his life did Schopenhauer 
succeed in interesting the world in his ideas.” 

The popularity of pessimism is due to Ed. von Hartmann. 


8° Op. cit., Livre III: Le monde comme volonté, p. 429. 

°° Ibid., p. 430. 

" Tbid., Supplément au IV Livre: chap. 48, pp. 417-18; 428, 436, 437. 

* Tbid., p. 416. Schopenhauer adds here to comfort us “that this noth- 
ingness is not absolute, but relative.” Cf. op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, 
chap. 48, p. 424. 

Tbid., p. 417. 

This was the result of the publication of his popular work, Parerga 
und Paralipomena (Berlin, 1851). 


we 
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He was often called “Schopenhauer’s disciple,”’** not a 
badly applied name. However, there is reason to add that he 
was a rather independent disciple. For while taking many of 
his ideas from Schopenhauer, he tried to give them a personal 
development. To that end, he grafted on Schopenhauer’s 
irrational and arbitrary will, Hegel’s Absolute Idea. But he 
replaced the dialectical method of the latter °° by an “ inductive- 
scientific method.” * 

Organic bodies in general, and those especially of animals, 
he declares, give us proofs of a remarkable finality.** This is 
evident in all their vital operations: nutrition, growth, natural 
cures, instinct, reflexes.°® In order to explain these facts of 
finality, one must admit a special reality diffused in Nature. 
It may be called the Unconscious,*” for the vital operations 
mentioned above show no sign of consciousness. 

The consideration of mental life in its different manifesta- 
tions — intellections, tendencies, moral and esthetic feelings, 
artistic, mystic and historical creations — which we find in man 
furnish to Hartmann a still more remarkable proof of the exist- 
ence of the Unconscious. In fact all these actions imply the 
active and very important part of a psychic cause which, how- 
ever, completely escapes our consciousness. Contrary to what 
happens to our conscious life, the Unconscious is not subject 
to fatigue nor to illnesses nor doubt.*”* It does not ponder 
before acting, and yet it never errs in its actions.*” 


*° Ed. v. Hartmann says so himself, not without a certain bitterness. 
Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus, op. cit., p. v. 

°° See Philosophie des Unbewussten (Leipzig, 1904), I, 5ff. Ueber die 
dialektische Methode (Berlin, 1868). 

®7 Philosophie des Unbewussten, op. cit., I, 11. 

*8 Tbid., pp. 36-47. 

°° Thid., I, passim. 

100 For the different meanings of the word “Unconscious” see ibid., 
op. cit., I, 3-4. 

101 Thid., pp. 3-5, 138-144. 
102 Thid., pp. 5-7. 
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According to Hartmann, this Unconscious constitutes what is 
deepest and really “substantial” in Nature.’ It includes not 
only the will, but representation; for one never can want any- 
thing without having a representation of it, nor have a repre- 
sentation without wanting it.** Separation (“emancipation”) 
of intelligence from the will is possible only in the sphere of 
the Conscious; for then, one may think of something without 
wanting it.*°° 

The Conscious is a derivative of the Unconscious.*** Not that 
the Unconscious contains formally the Conscious, but because, 
in the Unconscious, are found all the “necessary and sufficient 
conditions,” so that the Conscious may appear under certain 


circumstances.*” 

Here is how one ought to understand things. When the will 
encounters, in the pursuit of its ends, an opposition (Wider- 
stand), it produces spontaneously not only the objective phe- 
nomenon of existence, but also the “ subjective phenomenon of 


consciousness.” 


The mentioned opposition, Hartmann says, cannot come to 
will but from its equal, that is to say from another will with 
which it has a certain sphere of activity in common.’*” Thus 
opposition fatally breaks out in the world. In fact, in order to 
be able to preserve himself in life “each individual must be 
endowed with « special instinct called “egoism”; “without 
egoism, no individual.”**° Now egoism necessarily brings 
about the infringing on cther people’s rights.?™* 

When denied by our will, the mentioned opposition affects 
our mind as a disagreeable impression, like a pain."? 

This is something positive, as positive as pleasure. In fact, 


*° Ibid., II, 164 ff.; pp. 175-201. Cf. also pp. 31-32. 

*°4 Thid., II, 10, 33. 

Ibid., p. 10. 1° Tbid., pp. 37-38. 
798 Tbid., p. 182. 1° Tbid., p. 279. 

Tbid., p. 183. 111 Ibid., pp. 279-280. 
28 Ibid., p. 37. 112 Tbid., II, 38. 
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pleasure and pain are applied to will of which they respectively 
are satisfaction or annoyances. 

Schopenhauer asserts that pain alone is a positive reality; 
for him, pleasure would only be the ceasing or diminishing of 
pain: thus it would be something purely negative.*** This asser- 
tion which also seems to find a confirmation in certain facts of 
experience *** is, however, unacceptable. There are pleasures 
which are not necessarily preceded nor followed by pain: such 
are, for instance, the pleasures derived from science and art.** 

Schopenhauer also taught that this world is the worst of all 
possible worlds. This is a sophism, retorted Hartmann.*** One 
can with good reason only admit that “the existence of this 
world is worse than its non-existence.” *** This is because the 
total sum of pain surpasses by far that of pleasure.*** 

In order to demonstrate this assertion, Hartmann examines 
one after the other “the three periods of illusion” which 
humanity presumably has gone through. In the first period, 
of which Mosaism and Greek-Roman paganism are the best 
illustration, man believed that he could reach happiness in this 
world. But this was a cruel illusion.**® In fact, all that is 
considered as constituting terrestrial happiness, causes infinitely 
more suffering than pleasure!**° And this is so, not only “for 
the whole of humanity” but also “for every individual, even 
the one who Jives in the most favorable conditions.” ** In 
reality, health, youth, sexual love, affection, glory, science, art— 
all of this brings man more trouble than pleasure.’*? According 
to Hartmann, sexual love is especially deceitful. In order to 
be freed once for ever of its illusions, one should not shrink 
from castration if this means could really bring about the 
abolition of the mentioned desire.*** 

118 Tbid., II, 295. 

114 Ibid., p. 300. 11° Tbid., pp. 295-355. 

118 Ibid, pp. 297-298. 120 Ibhid., pp. 296-297. 

218 Ibid., p. 295. 121 Tbid., p. 352. 


117 Tbid., pp. 295, 389. 122 Thid., pp. 305-350. 
118 Tbid., p. 389. 123 Tbid., p. 320. 
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The second period, if Hartmann is to be believed, was inagu- 
rated by Christianity. Observing the emptiness of the pleasures 
of this world, it imagined to set the goal of our life in the next 
world. In order to reach it, the true believer must live at all 
times a life of sacrifice.*** This hope, says Hartmann, is another 
illusion. For the conscious individual is only a phenomenon 
which disappears with death. What remains eternally is the 
“ essence,” “ the unconscious,” of which all individuals, whoever 
they may be, are only a manifestation.’ 

In the third period one places the happiness to be reached in 
the future, at the end of a long cosmic evolution. The illusion 
of this theory appears clearly enough from the criticism of the 
first period, declares Hartmann. For what we have said about 
the evil inherent in human life applies not only to the present 
time, but also to the future.**° Humanity will progress in vain, 
it will never be able not only to suppress but even to diminish 
the greatest evils from which it suffers: sickness, old age, de- 
pendency on the will and power of others, misery, and dis- 
content. Even though one would find as many remedies as 
desired for sicknesses, the number of these sicknesses especially 
of the chronic, agonizing ones, will always increase more 
rapidly than medical science. The joyful youth will always be 
only a particle of humanity, while the rest-will be subjected 
to gloomy old age.*** “The multiplying of men, more rapid 
than the means of nourishment, will cause them more and 
more to endure hunger, will bring about more and more 
deaths.” *”* “The phantom of misery becomes more and more 
threatening.” 

“The number of immoral actions is increasing all the 
while.” **° And certainly the moral level of humanity will not 
be, in a remote future, higher than the level of our time. This 

1%4 Tbid., p. 357. 

18 Ibid., p. 358. 128 Ibid., p. 376; 309-311; I, 241. 


2° Tbid., p. 376. 12° Tbid., p. 376. 
7 Ibid., p. 376. 18° Thid., p. 379. Cf. also p. 377. 
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is demonstrated by the reasoning of analogy. In fact, from the 
first foundation of a primitive society up to our days, immor- 
ality has not diminished. It only changes.*** Artistic pleasures 
are shrinking in number; for art, more and more without ideal, 
shows clearly a tendency toward a superficial dilettantism.**” 
As to scientific progress, it contributes little if anything to the 
world’s happiness from a theoretical point of view. From the 
practical one, this progress benefits politics, social life, ethics, 
and technique,*** but the latter above all.*** The same thing 
must be said of “factories, steamers, railways, and _tele- 
graphs.” **° They have done nothing positive for human happi- 
ness.**° Inventions only do away with certain inconveniences ; 
this is why they are appreciated only when first applied. In 
time one becomes unconscious of their advantages. Moreover 
they become indirectly a source of discontent by increasing our 
wishes and needs.**’ The same holds good too for medical and 


* Primitive people are happier than the 


hygienic progress.** 
civilized ones. In the same way, the poor, inferior, and common 
classes are happier than the rich, noble, and educated ones; 
idiots are happier than intelligent people, and in general a being 
is all the happier as his nervous system is more insensible; 
for under these conditions the surplus of pain in proportion to 
pleasure is all the smaller and the persistence in the illusion 
all the greater. But with the progressive development of 
humanity coincides not only an increase of wealth and of needs 
but also of the sensitiveness of the nervous system and the 
culture of the mind. Consequently there is also a surplus of 
the pain felt in proportion to the pleasure and the shattering of 
illusion, that is to say the consciousness of the misery of life, 
of the futility of most pleasures and the feeling of distress.’ 


181 [bid., pp. 377-378. 

182 Jhid., pp. 380-381. 13° Tbid., p. 385. 

183 Thid., p. 383. 187 Tbid., p. 383. 

134 [bid., p. 383. 188 Tbid., pp. 385-385. 
138 Tbid., p. 383. 189 Ibid., p. 387. 
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As suffering only increases with the evolution of organiza- 


tion from the primitive cell to the creation of man, so it will 
always increase with the progressing evolution of the human 
mind. 

Rousseau advised the return of the primitive age. Utopia! 
For a mature man there is no hope of ever becoming a child! 
Humanity must always go on, even in spite of itself, toward 
a future darker and darker.**® What it will find possible to 
pretend to, at the end of its evolution, will be at the most the 
release from suffering (Schmerzlosigkeit). So a purely negative 
ideal! But will even this poor ideal ever be attainable? 
Humanity will have to “work in order to live, in spite of all, 
however, without even knowing why it is living.” *** It will 
have left behind the illusions of life, but it will not expect nor 
hope for anything from life.*** Like a very old and very intelli- 
gent man, it will then have only one wish “calm, peace, eternal 
sleep without dreams . . . nothingness, the Nirvana.” *** 

When he reaches the last period of man’s evolution, Hart- 
mann asks himself the following question: why, in the last 
analysis, has the Unconscious created men? It is not to make 
them really happy, as we just saw.*** Neither is it finally to 


find freedom in them,**® 


as some suppose. For being alone 
existent from all eternity, it was not subjected to any coercion ; 
* It is not finally to enjoy con- 
sciousness. For it is precisely consciousness which carries to 
the highest possible degree the misery of the world. The real 
aim of the creation of man is to allow the will to get rid of its 
unfortunate wishing. In fact, as will is blind, it cannot free 
itself, by itself, of its own misery.**’ It needs the enlighten- 
ment of consciousness which, having penetrated to the bottom 


the inanity of any existence, would make the created being 


so it was supremely free. 


140 Thid., p. 388. 144 Tbid., p. 391. 
*41 Ibid., p. 389. Thid., p. 391. 
*2 Ibid., p. 389. Tbid., p. 392. 
Ibid., p. 389. Ibid., p. 393. 
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renounce once and for all any willing.***® This way evil is 


finally conquered.**® This way does the “salvation” of tke 
world come about.* 

No need of suicide to hasten the hour of release. For this 
way, while doing away with the individual, does not alter the 
general course of the cosmic processes which should be cured.*™ 
It is not necessary either to devote oneself to the asceticism 
preached by Schopenhauer, to the mortification of the indi- 
vidual will to live. These means are as useless as suicide. In 
fact, once humanity would be wiped out, the poor universe 
would continue to exist, and the unconscious would find itself 
exactly at the same point as immediately before the creation 
of the first man. And it would not be long in taking advantage 
of the first opportunity to create a new man or another similar 
type.**? Not only are the remedies suggested by Schopenhauer 
useless, they also are stupid and even more stupid than suicide. 
For they pretend to get the same result by a way considerably 
longer and harder.*** 


So then, it is not by its own simple disappearance, that 
humanity will fulfill its destiny, but “by a complete surrender 
of individuality to the cosmic process, so that this process can 
reach its aim which is the freeing of the world.” *** “It is only 
by a complete submission to life and its suffering, and not by a 
cowardly renunciation and surrender that one will be able to 


contribute something to the cosmic process.” *** 


And Ed. v. Hartmann, at the end of his meditations, con- 
gratulates himself on having made a happy marriage between 
pessimism and optimism. 


148 Ibid., p. 396-397. 
14° Ibid., p. 397. 

16° Tbid., pp. 402-403. 
151 Ibid., p. 399. 

152 Tbid., p. 399. 

183 hid., p. 399. 
184 Ibid., p. 402. 
188 Tbid., p. 403. 
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II 


A. Tur PsycHo.toay or THE PEssIMISTS 


Let us make a few critical remarks on the pessimistic system 


we have just roughly outlined. 

When it is a question of appreciating certain ideas at their 
real value it is advisable to know their genesis: the whole of 
the factors to which they owe their origin. 

Some of these factors have already been studied in the pre- 
ceding pages. Thus for instance, we have pointed out how 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysical pessimism is connected with 
Kant’s philosophy; Hartmann’s with Hegel’s and Schopen- 
hauer’s system. In the same way we have tried to demonstrate 
many interdependent relations between the pessimism of these 
two authors and the whole of their metaphysical and episte- 
mological theories. 

But these are “logical” or, if one prefers, “objective” fac- 
tors. It is advisable to see also in what measure the “ psychic” 
or “subjective” factors may have influenced their gloomy 
theories as for instance, the events of the pessimists’ lives, the 
atmosphere in which they lived, their temperament. 

There is all the more reason to ask this question seeing that 
the “lyrical pessimism,” with which the metaphysica! has a 
great deal of affinity, may almost completely be explained by 
psychological factors. Leopardi’s pessimism, for instance, is, so 
to say, a sheer cry of the soul rebelling against the natural 
defects of his body. About the same is true of Byron, who was 
very conscious of the grave deformities of his body. They both 
died young. 

Now is not, perhaps, “metaphysical pessimism” to a cer- 
tain point only a philosophical systematization of practical 
pessimism ? 

The answer to this question does not seem too difficult, at 
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least in the case of the founder of pessimism. In fact, the deep 
roots of Schopenhauer’s pessimism lie in psychological factors. 
Let us show this briefly. 

First of all it is an unquestionable fact that Schopenhauer’s 
family did not enjoy good health. An unfortunate heredity 
weighed on it. His grandmother had given birth to an imbecile 
son.*** She herself became an idiot in her old age. His father 
had a strange character; he often, and without any reason, had 
terrible fits of anger. The cares of his business took such a form 
that his associates considered him insane. And his death, due 
to a fall in a canal, was generally called a suicide.*” 

Arthur Schopenhauer, from his early childhood on, was in- 
clined to solitude, to dreaming and misanthropy. He was 
haughty, selfish, irritable, unsociable. Others’ success or even 
their contentment caused him jealousy. Unaccountable sus- 
picions tormented him often. “ You are unbearable and bur- 
densome and very hard to live with . . . you cannot restrain 


your propensity to pick holes in other people,” his mother told 


him. That is why, after he was expelled from the college of 
Gotha for an insult to one of his professors and he arrived at 
his mother’s house in Weimar, she was not eager to admit him 
under her roof. His dark views on life, his malevolent and 
imprudent opinions about people and events, his continual 
complaints about things that were inevitable—all this depressed 
her and poisoned her life, she informed him. It was only 
during his absence that she could “breathe freely”; in order 
to avoid painful disputes she felt herself obliged during a cer- 
tain period to communicate to him by writing whatever she 


*5° Her second son who died in 1795 seems not to have enjoyed solid 
mental health either. His mad and absurd prodigality make this sufficiently 
evident. 

487 Arthur Schopenhauer’s sister also had a very strange character. She 
led a solitary life and suffered frightfully from the lack of affection sur- 
rounding her. At times she was prey to the idea that death would be the 
best solution of her painful existence. 
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had to say to him; they did not speak to each other. Every 
attempt she made to reunite with him ended disastrously ; 
sooner or later they had to separate. From 1814 on, they were 
permanently separated. He never saw her again until her 
death which took place twenty-four years after the final 
separation.*** 

But his mother was not the only one who could not get along 
with him. His only sister also broke off all correspondence 
with him for eleven years. She did so following the receipt of 
an outrageous letter that he wrote her in 1819. 

The friendship that bound Schopenhauer to Goethe through 
the intermediary of his mother did not last long either. “ Dr. 
Schopenhauer,” Goethe writes in his remembrances, “ stepped 
to my side as a friend and well-wisher, yet at last a certain 
division became inevitable, as when two friends who have 
hitherto gone together say good-by—the one however wanting 
to go north, the other south so that they very quickly lose 
sight of each other.” 

A friend of his mother was treated so rudely and violently 
by Schopenhauer that on one occasion they came to blows. 

The experience of Schopenhauer with a Berlin dressmaker 
is even more significant. She accused him in court of having 
kicked her, beaten her, and rendered her permanently incapable 
of working. The court decided in her favor. Schopenhauer 
was ordered to support her for the rest of her life.*°® These 
trivial incidents cast an interesting light upon Schopenhauer. 
But let us continue our study of his character. 

In 1820, Schopenhauer in the position of a Privat-Dozent 
announced his course on “the essence of the world and of 
spirit” at the University of Berlin. He did not doubt for an 


158 Tt was only six years before his mother’s death that he renewed corre- 
spondence with her. 

°° On her death certificate (she died 20 years after the trial in ques- 
tion) Schopenhauer wrote: Obit anus, abit onus. 
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instant that he would with one blow outshine Hegel whose 
renown was a constant torture to Schopenhauer. That he might 
do so with brilliance he decided to choose for his course the 
same hour as that of Hegel’s course. His disappointment may 
be imagined when he arrived at his first class only to find the 
room practically empty. His position was such that he had to 
suspend his course entirely. But with his usual tendency 
towards unfounded suspicions he attributed his failure to 
Hegel’s machinations and conceived an implacable hatred of 
him. He never spoke of him without heaping ridicule and 
insults upon him. He treated him always as a “ dull and stupid 
pedant.” 

Schelling and Fichte, especially the latter, were no better 
treated than Hegel. For they too were in the “conspiracy” 
to bury Schopenhauer in silence. 

Whoever in a philosophic work dared to criticize his ideas or 
whoever failed to underscore with sufficient emphasis Schopen- 
hauer’s merits was certain of being treated as an enemy.*” 

Any praise given to a contemporary philosopher actually 
tortured him. He did his best to tarnish that praise. If anyone 
praised the Medical Psychology of Lotze, in his presence, 
Schopenhauer would add bitterly that it was a “ worthless 
compilation” done by “ Lotze and Boltz.” The comparison 
that Frauenstadt made one day between Schopenhauer and 
Helmholtz irritated him immensely. To compare him with 
Helmholtz, he said, was like comparing Mont-Blanc with a dike 
in a harbor. 

The less he received acclaim from outside himself the more 
he indulged in interior musing on his greatness. He sincerely 
believed himself the “ primus philosophus,” destined to occupy 
the throne that Kant had held up until then. The criticism of 


16° Thus it was that in 1821 he wrote the most insulting article conceivable 
against F, E. Beneke, who, while giving a faithful report of Schopenhauer’s 
thought, had dared to diverge from his exact words. 
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Kant that he set forth in his inaugural dissertation** was 
intended precisely to this end: it would dethrone Kant once 
and for all and so prepare the ground for Schopenhauer’s 
elevation. 

Extraordinarily sensitive to praise, he accepted, with an 
uncommon credulity, every idea that flattered his self-esteem.*” 
In his exalted imaginings he anticipated the honors that pos- 
terity would one day confer upon him. 

To get a complete sketch of Schopenhauer we should add a 
few words on the baseless fears to which he was subject. During 
the night, if the slightest noise occurred, he would leap from 
his bed and seize his pistols. He always lived in a room on the 
first floor so as to be able to escape in case of fire. The cholera 
which had broken out in Germany in 1831 caused him a real 
panic and made him flee to Frankfurt. He made himself a 
leather glass in order to use it in hotels and thus avoid the 
danger of contagion. 

Schopenhauer also suffered troubles from abnormal cutaneous 
sensations. Thus for example he himself tells us that he often 
felt as though he had just plunged into cold water. 

The biographers of Schopenhauer tell us that in him are two 
different men: the one noble, the other trivial and mean. The 
remark is just. There is something peculiarly contradictory 
about Schopenhauer. At times he is exalted beyond measure, 
at times profoundly depressed.*** Although he thoroughly de- 
spised men yet he was in the highest degree sensitive to what 
they thought and said of him; their criticisms disgusted him, 
their praise was his happiness. While professing absolute re- 
nunciation of the “ will to live,”’ the most excessive asceticism, 
the most integral celibacy, he did not avoid the pleasures he was 


condemning. Decidedly, his character is lacking in balance. 


161 Uber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde 
(Rudolst., 1813). 

162 Tt is thus that he came to make a fool of himself concerning the 
position he hoped to obtain at the University of Ziirich. 

168 Cf, also op. cit., livre II1: Le monde comme représentation, 57, p. 331. 
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What we have just said of Schopenhauer’s character authorizes 
us to draw the following conclusion: the founder of pessimism 
was not, psychologically speaking, completely normal. He suf- 
fered from chronic nervousness with paranoid tendencies. If 
these tendencies did not lead him in a hospital, it was due to 
the highly hygienic routine he always maintained: he avoided 
with great care any excess, any strain; his hours of sleep were 
very regular, and they were long; every day he took a two-hour 
walk (accompanied by his favorite dog); to distract his mind 
he often took long pleasure trips, he frequented the theatre and 
the opera assidiously. In a word he did instinctively exactly 
what we advise for those who suffer from similar illness. He 
must be congratulated really on the fidelity with which he 
observed his routine. 

Some authors seem to look for an explanation of Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism principally in the external events of his life. 
We cannot follow them in this opinion. 

Certainly the circumstances of his life were not conducive 
to gaiety. He wanted to become a great professor at the Uni- 
versity; he failed. He wanted the world to recognize him as 
the “ primus philosophus”; for a long time almost no one even 
opened his books. To this we must add his financial insecurity, 
the threats of international complications, the cholera epidemic, 
his long and wearying legal suit with the dressmaker mentioned 
above, his “mercury treatment” which was prolonged and 
intense,*** and so forth. 

Yet all these circumstances do not explain the origin of 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism. And reasonably not. For they were 
posterior to the publication of his principal work on pessimism 
and hence obviously posterior to the elaboration of his system. 
We need not insist further on this point after what we have 
said above. 


164 Dr. Ivan Bloch supposes, with good reason, that Schopenhauer had 
contracted syphilis. See Medicin. Klinik, XXV-XXVI (1906). 
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As to the events previous to this date, there is on the whole, 
little to note. At the age of five he accompanied his parents in 
their voluntary exile from their native city Gdansk (Dantzig), 
when the Prussian army was on the point of depriving it of 
independence at the time of the infamous division of Poland 
in 1893. At seventeen he entered a commercial school in 
Hamburg at the time when he felt a strong attraction to the 
career of science. He remained there two years. But it is evi- 
dent that neither of these events would have had any effect 


upon him, if within him there had not been a treacherous 


tendency. This tendency was his morbid character. It is this 
character which, in the last analysis, is responsible for his 
pessimism. 

A. Austregésilo asserts that pessimism “ constitutes a psychic 


error of morbid origin.” *° 


This verdict is certainly true when 
applied to Schopenhauer. This is why several doctors considered 
him a mental case. 

One might ask: do you then consider all pessimists as insane 
people? No. One may also be a pessimist by whim or imitation. 
Moreover, one may profess pessimism in theory, while prac- 
tizing optimism in life. This is just about the case of Ed. v. 
Hartmann. 

For correctness’ sake, let us add that the publication of Ed. 
v. Hartmann’s pessimistic theory followed great sufferings. 
A son of an army officer, his dream was to follow his father’s 
career. In fact, in 1858, he was at the Cadets’ School of 
artillery. But he soon had to interrupt his favorite studies 
owing to a dreadful knee ailment, demanding a long and ex- 
pensive treatment. In 1862, he renounced to his great regret 
the military career. Two years later, he was engrossed in com- 
posing his pessimistic theory of the world (Philosophy of the 


**° A. Austregésilo, O Mal da Vida, Ensaio de psicoterapia filosofica . 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1920), p. 113. Cf. also p- 115: “No sane intelligent man 
could ever neither approve nor accept a Schopenhauer’s moral.” 
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Unconscious). Let us add to all this his cheerful, whimsical, 
unruly character, which he showed at school, and we shall 
easily understand to what degree the real misfortune to which 
he was a victim would exasperate him. 


B. ScHoOPpENHAUER AND THE PROBLEM OF DEATH 


However, the unhealthy origin of metaphysical pessimism 
does not exempt us from studying it scrupulously.*” This is 
all the more so since insanity is not incompetible with genius.*” 

We mentioned before that Schopenhauer had an extraordinary 
fear of death. It is now time to add that this idea of death 
inspires all his philosophy. We are of the opinion that there 
is a confirmation of this remark in the following paragraph: 
“Death is properly the inspiring genius or the musagete of 
philosophy, and Socrates defined philosophy as Savdrov pedéry. 
Without death it would even be difficult to philosophize.” ** 

Thus, it is above all to solve the problem of death that 
Schopenhauer applied himself to philosophy. 

In the preceding pages we have already encountered this 
solution; at this point let us make a few remarks. 

In order to solve any problem, it is important to state it 
correctly. In order to understand the meaning of death, and 
more broadly the meaning of suffering, of evil in life, one must 
take care not to mutilate this life; it must be considered in all 


its integrity. Now this is our greatest grievance against pessi- 
mism. It considers only one fragment of life, namely our 
terrestrial existence. It rejects, intentionally, the immortality 
of our soul. Let us show it briefly. 

Schopenhauer ascertains that the thesis of our immortality 


*°° To be sure Schopenhauer did not belong to the category designated in 
psychiatry under the name of “dementia.” He suffered from “ paranoia,” 
as we have just shown. 

167 See P. Siwek, S.J., Haperimental Psicologia (Sao Paulo: Saraiva, 
1947), chap. XXV, p. 524. 

88 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, chap. 41, p. 274. 
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is “as false” as “ absolute annihilation.” ** But we would look 
in vain for a proof of what he puts forward. It is a great pity, 
for if he had taken the trouble to study the problem, he would 
not have been long, no doubt, in perceiving that it is precisely 
the mortality of the human soul which is as difficult to under- 
stand as absolute annihilation. 

In fact, why is absolute annihilation unrealizable by the 
forces of nature? Because all forces of nature applied to action 
always produce “something,” some result; they repugn at 
having “nothingness” for an end of any activity. 

Now in order to deprive the human soul of its existence, one 
should precisely have to annihilate it. Any other kind of de- 
struction is inconceivable for asimple and spiritual existence. 

Schopenhauer ascertains that “all proofs accumulated in 
favor of the continuation of existence after death can also be 
turned over in partem ante, in order to demonstrate existence 
before life.” This explanation seems so clear to Schopen- 
hauer that he thinks himself authorized to dispense with a 
proof. We confess that have no such evidence. We may well 
scrutinize the idea of the “continuation of the soul after man’s 
death ” ; we find there nothing which might imply “ its existence 
before man’s birth.” 

In order to prove Schopenhauer’s assertion, one would have 
to demonstrate that the being whose life “continues” indefi- 
nitely could never have “begun” it. This is what Schopenhauer 
did not do. 

But let us study another assertion of Schopenhauer’s, a very 
bold one. 


To maintain that the birth of the animal is an apparition out of nothing- 
ness, that, consequently, death is its absolute annihilation, and then add 
that man, who also emerged from nothingness, must nevertheless, and 
this without losing his consciousness, preserve an individual and indefi- 
nite existence, while a dog would be annihilated by death, this is setting 


°° Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 274. 
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forth a hypothesis against which commor sense must rebel, and which it 
must declare absurd.'”° 


At this point Schopenhauer becomes really unfair. In sum- 
ming up his adversaries’ thought, he absolutely misconstrues it. 
In fact, according to the supporters of the immortality of human 
soul, man and animal do not have the same origin since the 
principle of life in the animal is not “created” like the human 
soul. This difference in the origin of the two realities is due 
to the difference in their nature: the human soul is spiritual, 
the “ principle of life” in the animal is not. 

Somewhere Schopenhauer hints at the testimony of con- 
sciousness in favor of our immortality. “The deep conviction 
of the impossibility for death to annihilate us, this conviction 
which every one carries at the bottom of his heart . . . is due 
to the consciousness of our primitive and eternal nature.” *” 
However, he could not get out of it any argument in favor of 
individual immortality. This is because consciousness, like all 
knowledge, reaches, according to him, only subjective phe- 
nomena. And we possess no means to pass from these phe- 
nomena to the deep reality, to the individual soul, since the 
principle of causality which would serve these means has for 
him only the value of an a priort form. But Schopenhauer 
deceives himself profoundly when he thinks that our con- 
sciousness reaches “our primitive and eternal nature.” In fact, 
according to him, our primitive and eternal nature, as we 
already know, is the will. Now the perception of will is not 
immediate. “It reaches us through a series of intermedi- 
aries.” **? We do not perceive the will “in itself,” but in its 
act. Now the act of the will is a phenomenon. This phenomenon 
is “the nearest and the most precise imitation of the’ thing in 


17° Tbid., p. 287. 
171 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 298. 
172 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 9. 
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itself.” Well and good. But it nevertheless is a phenomenon. 
We never perceive the will in itself.*” 

In order to corroborate his argument, Schopenhauer appeals 
to the authority of Spinoza who said: “Sentimus experi- 
murque nos aeternos esse” (we feel and experience that we 
are eternal).*** But what right had he to make this appeal ? 
Spinoza did not profess an epistemological idealism, as Schopen- 
hauer, but a rationalism beyond all measure. Therefore, he 
could, without contradicting himself, suppose that our experi- 
ence *** can reach directly the deep reality which, for him, was 
one with God. In Schopenhauer’s system, inspired by Kantian- 
ism, this reaching is impossible. 

After having thrown overboard individual immortality, 
Schopenhauer strives to prove that “our true being is beyond 
the reach of death.” *** This is so because our real being is the 
will, as he said above. 

But let us observe at once that this immortality is not the 
privilege of man. All species are eternal since considered in 
essence *”* they all are the Will. 

With every death of man, the Will leaves that special form 
in which it manifested itself. With every birth of man, it as- 
sumes again a similar form. Is it perhaps the old theory of 
metempsychosis which reappears in Schopenhauer’s system ? 
Far from denying this, Schopenhauer confesses it formally; 
“so we are,” he says, “led to. . . a kind of metempsychosis, 
but with this important difference, that our metempsychosis 
reaches, not the entire soul, that is to say the conscious being, 
but the Will only.” ** 

This metempsychosis will not go on eternally, but only “up 

178 Thid., pp. 9-10. 

174 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 298. 

175 Cf. P. Siwek, S.J., Spinoza et le panthéisme religieux (Paris, 1937). 

178 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 308. 


Ibid., pp. 291-294. 
118 Ibid., p. 314. 
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to the time when, educated and perfected by knowledge acquired 
by degrees so wide, so diversified, and under new forms, it 
would finally destroy itself.” **° , 

Schopenhauer stresses with self-gratification the resemblance 
between his theory and the “esoteric doctrine of Buddhism.” **° 

It is not our intention to open a discussion of the classical 
arguments cited by Schopenhauer in favor of this doctrine. 
We have already done so in another treatise.*** We shall only 
stop at certain “empiric reasons” which in Schopenhauer’s 
eyes corroborate the mentioned doctrine. 


“There is,” so he says,**” 


a connection between the birth of the new comers to life, and the 
death of those who leave it; this connection is manifested by the great 
fecundity of the human race, which occurs after destructive epidemics 
. . . When, in the XIVth century, the black plague had depopulated the 
greatest part of the old world, there followed a most extraordinary 
fecundity among the human race.'*% 


One is amazed to find this argument under Schopenhauer’s 
signature. Those who survive after a great epidemic are, in 
general, the most robust ones. And the great “depopulation” 
around them spurs them on to have large families. 

Once he had denied individual immortality, Schopenhauer, 
for this very reason, made the problem of evil extremely acute. 
For without individual immortality there is no plausible solu- 
tion to this problem. The stirring pages of Tolstoy’s Confessions 
are the best illustration of this fact. Let us quote a passage: 


. . . the truth is, that life is nonsense. I had lived, worked, gone for- 
ward and had reached an abyss, with nothing in front of me except 
disappearance. And yet, I could neither stop nor retrace my steps, nor 


179 Thid., p. 314. 
18° Thid., p. 314. 
181 Tq réincarnation des esprits, op. cit. 
182 Thid., p. 315. 
183 Thid., p. 315. 
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close my eyes, so as not to see that outside suffering and absolute death, 
there was only emptiness, complete annihilation.’** In this state, I 
reached the point when I could not live any longer, and fearing death, 
I had to use stratagems in order not to kill myself 1®5 . . . Nothing 
will be left, but rot and worms; my actions, whatever they may be, will 
be forgotten sooner or later, and I shall be no more. Why care then? 
How can man see that and live? This is amazing. . . .18¢ 

... Family, I thought; but, family, wife, children, they too are 
men: they are in the same circumstances with me; they must either live 
in delusion or face the dreadful truth . . . Why then must they live? 
To know the same despair which is in me or to live as stupid beings? 
Since I love them, I cannot conceal the truth ... And the truth is 
death.187 


All the theories which teach us how to reach happiness in 
this world in spite of the horrible phantom of absolute death 
are only utopias. De Guyau promises us a day when everyone 
will be at the same time loving enough and loved enough to live 
and survive in others; *** the one who will depart and those who 
will remain will love each other so much, that the shadows 
projected by them in universal consciousness will merge in 
only one.**° 

Metchnikoff asserts “that men will once attain true happi- 
ness” by way of science. Thanks to its progress all diseases 
will disappear from this world, old age will be deferred beyond 
the actual limits, it will lose all its painful and repulsive 
characters.’ 

But “the immortality of affections” as preached by de Guyau 
never was taken seriously by science. And as to the vision of 


184 Les Confessions, transl. by Zoria (Paris, 1891), p. 49. 

185 Thid., p. 51. 

186 Tbid., p. 55. 

187 Thid., p. 60. 

188 Tirréligion de Vavenir (6th ed., Paris, 1895), p. 471. 

18° Thid., p. 256. 

190 Elie Metchnikoff, Etudes sur la nature humaine, Essai de philosophie 

optimiste (2d ed., Paris, 1903), p. 393. 
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future happiness as described by Metchnikoff, here is a very 
realistic page of Carrell’s: 


. As people die less nowadays of infectious diseases,!®! they die more 
of degenerative ones, which are longer and more painful. The years of 
existence which we gain thanks to the elimination of diphtheria, small 
pox, typhoid, ete., are repaid by the prolonged pains which precede 
death due to chronic affections . . . Besides, civilized man is, just as 
formerly, exposed to syphilis and tumors of the brain, to its sclerosis, 
to its softening, to hemorrhages of its vessels and to intellectual, moral 
and physiological decay due to diseases . . . Heart diseases become 
more numerous; also diabetis. As to the nervous affections of the 
central system, they are countless . . . The organism has become more 
susceptible to degenerative diseases . . .1%? 


And death? Will it ever be possible to wipe it out ? Metchni- 
koff seems to think that there is no reason to the contrary, for, 
according to him, “natural death for man is. . . rather poten- 
tial than real” ;*** probably it occurs only seldom at a very old 
age. On the other hand, if one must admit natural death for 


man, one must suppose that it is accompanied by the appear- 
ance of “the instinct of death,” which would make death de- 


sirable and agreeable, “much more agreeable than any sensation 


we are able to feel.” ?** 


The great mistake of these theories is the lack of a firm basis 
in “experience.” And as to the “instinct of death” one never 


discovers any trace of it, even in centenarians, that is to say, 


in men nearing or reaching the age of “natural death.” *” 


1° There are two classes of diseases: the infectious or microbial diseases 
and the degenerative diseases. The first ones are due to the penetration in 
the body of viruses or bacteria. The latter may be a consequence of the 
microbial diseases, of intoxicatious produced by the tissues which lack vita- 
mins, minerals, salts, metals, etc. Cf. A. Carrell, L’homme, c’est inconnu 
(Paris, 1935), pp. 132-133. 

192 Tbid., pp. 135-136. 

193 Metchnikoff, op. cit., p. 363. 

1% Tbid., p. 372. 

195 According to Metchnikoff, natural death has no fixed date. But, in 
general, it should not appear before the age of 100. Cf. op. cit., p, 364. 
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On the other hand, the wish to die occurs in certain individuals, 
who are far from the age of natural death. Their wish to die 
is only a cry of suffering. This is why this desire generally 
disappears with the disappearance of suffering. 

But will it ever be possible to do away with “accidental 
death” due to accidents ? 

Finally, death is not the only evil from which humanity is 
suffering. We saw this in the preceding pages. No. In elimi- 
nating personal immortality, there is no possible happiness left. 
And consequently the problem of evil takes on a tragic form. 


C. ExaaGEraTIon or Evin 


But this is not the only thing with which we reproach the 
pessimists. They also have exaggerated beyond measure the real 
evil from which we are suffering. Evil is not all in this world. 
On this point, Hartmann agrees with us against Schopenhauer. 
Pleasure is no less real and positive than pain. 

Moreover, it is not necessarily mingled with pain, or even 
enly preceded or followed by it. Sometimes it comes to us quite 
unexpectedly even without our thinking of it. Introspection, 
even the simplest, makes this quite evident. If Schopenhauer 
did not notice it, it is because he was sick. He was a Daltonist 
as to joy. Besides, if everything were only evil, how could 
we have developed the idea of good? Where would we have 
discovered it ? 

But Hartmann too is at fault here. In fact, as we saw before, 
he maintains that evil surpasses good; that the “total balance 
of pleasure in this world is negative.’ This very assertion, as 
we will recall, constitutes the nucleus of his pessimism.*** 

Now, how did Hartmann demonstrate it ? 

To be sure, in order to do so, it is not enough to present to 
us some especially frustrated existence. For the misery of this 


19° Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus (Berlin, 1880), 
p. 69. 
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poor creature might be compensated, in the total balance of the 
world, by the relative happiness of some other beings. 

But we know Hartmann’s answer. He will remind us of 
what he already said: suffering surpasses happiness by far even 
in “the happiest of individuals.” Therefore the idea of “com- 
pensation” mentioned above is deprived of any intelligible 
meaning. i 

Let us consider this last assertion of Hartmann’s. Let us 
look for a proof of it. The supposed individual declares that 
he feels rather happier than unhappy. Hartmann convinces him 
to the contrary? Would it not be necessary to this end to be 
able to compare all the pleasures and all the pains of this 
special individual? But for this operation, one must have a 
standard. Now who is to choose it? The individual himself or 
Hartmann? Certainly, neither one will be willing to give in. 
In order to proceed in a strictly “objective” manner would 
not a third person have to choose the*” standard? But how? 

Pleasure and pain are not “static” realities, they are not 
’ realities, “‘ actions” 
of the subject, and moreover, “immanent actions.” As such 


“things,” they are essentially “ dynamic’ 


they remain in the interior of the subject, they are not com- 
municable; even more, they are confined in the consciousness 
of the individual. How could the person outside ever apply a 
measure to them? The ignorant will never be able to appreciate 
the pleasure of the scientist who, after a persevering research, 
finds the solution to a scientific problem. The man who lives 


without any religion will never understand the ineffable pleas- 


ures hidden under the austere appearances of religious life.*” 


1°97 Hartmann asserts that Schopenhauer’s theory of pessimism is not 
really scientific. It is rather a transition from the poetical “ Weltschmerz ” 
to scientific pessimism. Cf. Ibid., p. 69. But why? Because it is not 
“ objective ” enough. It leaves too much to affection, to imagination, to 
aphorism, to pathos. Ibid., p. 68. 

198 Certain authors believe that mortifications are for the believer “ the 
real aim of human existence.” This assertion deserves rather pity than 
refutation. 
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Moreover, a cause which, to an outsider, looks insignificant 
may sometimes give to a man the first start to a very intense 
affection of pleasure or pain. First of all, this is due to the 
fact that the “threshold of pain” (with respect to pleasure) 
is not the same for all, as shown by the experiences of the 
laboratory.**® Then the cause mentioned may find in the sub- 
ject certain affections, ideas, memories, which will give it an 
unexpected importance or even paralyse it. Schopenhauer was 
tormented, all his life, by the thought of death. Zola was 
haunted by the same idea after his mother’s death. Now many 
people ignore this torment as well as this obsession. Some face 
death with serenity, some others even with joy. 

The same thing can be said of diseases, the loss of property 
and so on. For instance, it is known that Duering*® was in 
favor of the optimistic theory even though blind. Helen Keller 
who was blind and deaf all her life, is an enthusiastic propagator 
of optimism.” 

Another remark. One generally admits that young people 
are very much inclined to pessimism. Why? Because, for lack 
of experience of life, they do not face things realistically 
enough. Therefore they are too exacting. At each disappoint- 
ment, they are irritated, they rebel. The fact that Schopen- 
hauer published his theory of pessimism when thirty-one 
years old,”*? Hartmann when only twenty-six, is not a simple 


coincidence. 


°° See for instance I. Ioteyko et M. Stefanowska, Psychophysiologie de 
la douleur (Paris, 1909), pp. 157-169. 

200 J. Duering, Der Wert des Lebens (Leipzig, 1881), pp. 9 ff. 

21 Helen Keller, Optimism (New York, 1903), p. 74: “I stand in the 
sunshine of a sincere and earnest optimism.” Ibid., p. 13: “If I am happy 
in spite of my deprivation, if my happiness is so deep that it is a faith, 
so thoughtful that it becomes a philosophy of life,—if, in short, I am an 
optimist, my testimony to the creed of optimism is worth hearing.” Cf. 
also pp. 14-15, 17, 25. 

*°2 In the intimate Journal of Schopenhauer we find among others the 
following words: “Inward discord is the very law of human nature, so 
long as a man lives, . . . each must be a human being: that is, must be 
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It is also notable that more than one person, pessimistic in 
his youth, becomes optimistic when older. This has a very 
natural explanation. In the course of life such persons learn 
to discern what is possible from what is not. And this knowl- 
edge teaches them to restrict their demands, to be satisfied with 
less. Moreover they are wiser as to avoiding excesses and by 
so doing spare themselves much suffering. What wonder that 
they are more wont than young people to appreciate the advan- 
tage of existence and look at the world from a more optimistic 
point of view? 

We do not have to go far to find confirmation of our thesis. 
It suffices to read the life of the founder of pessimism; 
Schopenhauer in his old age is much more serene, more satis- 
fied, in a word, less a pessimist than he was in his youth. At 
times, one could consider him frankly optimistic. At the age 
of seventy he firmly believed that he had twenty more years 
to live. And this idea was far from disagreeable to him.** 


Comparing the different stages in man’s life, he himself notes 


that “ youth is characterized by a certain melancholy and sad- 
ness, while maturity is joyous.” In so saying he certainly drew 
upon his own experience. 

To strengthen Hartmann’s theory the psychological researches 
of Kowalewsky can perhaps be cited.” In a study of the private 


an unhappy creature, a fighter, a gladiator on the arena of life. Painless 
the battle cannot be; it may not end without bloodshed, and in any case 
man must mourn.” These words were written in 1814. Already then, at 
the age of twenty-six, Schopenhauer professed the most authentic type of 
pessimism. But already since 1812 he was occupied in the composition of 
his great work on pessimism. If we are to believe Schopenhauer himself, 
“all the ideas of his system—even the least—were already fixed in 1814.” 

2°3 Moebius has strikingly set forth the growth of Schopenhauer’s optim- 
ism as he advanced in years. Cf. J. Moebius, Ueber Schopenhauer (Leipzig, 
1899). In his works on Goethe he makes the following judicious observa- 
tion: “In theory one can remain a pessimist, but to be a pessimist in 
feelings, one has to be young. The older one gets the tighter he holds to 
life.” J. Moebius, Goethe (Leipzig, 1903), p. 182. 

204 B. Kowalewsky, Studien zur Psychologie des Pessimismus (Wiesbaden, 
1904). 
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diary of Miinsterberg, Kowalewsky showed that he, a solidly 


balanced man by no means pessimistic, none the less experi- 
enced more disagreeable emotions than agreeable ones. In 
another series of experiments the same author set himself to 
determine the minimal quantity of different substances capable 
of producing in us a sensation of pleasant or unpleasant taste; 
he called this minimal quantity a “gustie.” He then stated 
that it always required a much greater number of pleasant 
to make a subject recover from an unpleasant state than it did 
to produce one. For example, the same number of gusties of 
sugar could never make the subject recover from the taste of 
that amount of quinine. The study of olfactory sensations gave 
Kowalewsky the same result. This result was confirmed by his 
study of good and bad humor which he attempted to determine 
precisely by a study of the rapidity of movements. 

Do these arguments prove the pessimistic theory of Hart- 
mann? We do not believe so. 

In fact, as far as Miinsterberg’s private diary is concerned, 
we must remark that it is illegitimate to found pessimism upon 
an isolated case. Even though Miinsterberg may have in fact 
experienced more disagreeable than agreeable emotions, that of 
itself does not prove that everyone, or a great majority of 
people, has the same experience. 

But did he really experience more unpleasant emotions than 
pleasant ones? Our hesitation on this point is justified when 
we observe that, in general, in an intimate diary, one puts down 
things which are striking because of their more or less excep- 


tional and unusual nature. For ordinary normal things have 


little interest. But that does not mean that ordinary experi- 
ences are not pleasant. They constitute the woof and web of 
our contentment, of our enjoyment of life. 

Yet we do not wish to deny that man displays more sensi- 
tivity, in general, to pain than to pleasure. This fact has 
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nothing astonishing about it. It is easily explained in the light 
of finality of pain which we have discussed elsewhere. 


bb) 


‘ 


Physiologists tell us that the number of “ cold-points 
spread over the whole surface of our body is higher than the 
uumber of “ hot-points”: on a square centimeter, they tell us, 
there are twelve “cold-points” to only two “hot-points.” The 
reason they give is the following one: cold is, in general, more 
harmful to the organism than is heat; so the organism should 
have more warning of cold than of heat. 

Now we can apply the same reasoning to our case at hand. 
What pain informs man of is usually more important to him 
than that of which pleasure speaks to him. That is the reason 
why we more easily notice it than we do pleasure. 

But to say that a thing has more importance for our life is 
not the same as saying that it has a quantitative preponderance 
in our life. 

What we have just said reveals, at the same time, the weak- 
ness of the argument of Kowalewsky drawn from “ gusties” 
in favor of pessimism. In fact, since disagreeable things make 
themselves felt more strongly than agreeable ones, it is quite to 
be expected that a more intense agreeable stimulus is needed 
to cause a disagreeable sensation to disappear.” 

Let us rapidly glance at the argument for pessimism drawn 
from an analysis of good humor and bad. Its worth appears 
to us very suspect. In fact, rapidity of movement is a sign of 
a state of excitation on the part of the subject. As such it can 
be the accompaniment of agreeable as well as of disagreeable 
states. An angry man tends to make energetic and rapid move- 
ments. On the other hand, there are pleasures which tend to 
slow up our movements, to make us “recollect” ourselves. The 


205 We may add in parenthesis that Kowalewsky’s experiments would 
have to be repeated if they were to give us scientific certitude. Moreover, 
we must not forget the criticisms levelled against any “ measurement ” 
in psychology by the finest thinkers. We have spoken of these elsewhere. 
Cf. Experimental Psicologia, op. cit., cap. IV. 
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deeper pleasures, the pleasures we call “ ecstatic ” for example, 
are of this type. 

Let us mention another attempt that certain scientists have 
made to resolve the problem posed by Hartmann. What is the 
most striking memory of our inner life, is it an agreeable one 
or a disagreeable one, they have asked themselves. They have 
asked this question of a great number of children. The answers 
gathered are sharply unfavorable to pessimism. The most 
striking memory given by the majority of children was defi- 
nitely agreeable. Even the investigation undertaken on this 
topic by Kowalewsky confirms this fact. 

Yet too much importance should not be given to this experi- 
ment. For what is valid for the child may not be so for the 
adult. Many sufferings are by their nature excluded from the 
child world of experience. Moreover, the child’s answer can 
easily be influenced by his state of soul, pleasant or unpleasant, 
at the time the question is asked. And in fact the question is 
usually asked him when he is well-disposed—during recreation. 

All this is evidence enough that Hartmann’s pretention to 
determine quite objectively the balance of pleasure and pain 
for each individual and in the whole universe wiil always 
remain a myth. And so, that argument which was taken from 
“experience” in favor of pessimism fails. 


D. Orurr ARGUMENTS FOR PESSIMISM 


But the disciples of pessimism do not surrender. In order 
to save this argument at any cost they appeal along with the 
school of Darwinism to the “struggle for existence,” of which 
the living world is the scene, and to the principle “homo homint 
lupus” so dear to Schopenhauer. But this is an ineffectual 
defense. For the struggle for life finds its superabundant cor- 
rective in the help that living things give each other. What we 
have said about it elsewhere excuses us from insisting on that 
point. And as for the principle “homo homini lupus,” it is a 
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single case of the battle for life. Its exaggeration is obvious. 
If perhaps Schopenhauer had suffered a great deal on account 
of other people, it remains to be seen whether he was not him- 
self responsible for it. It is incontestable that his character as 
described above was not made to win him the hearts of his 
fellow men. 

Schopenhauer tries to support his complaints against men 
“by the ferocious envy inborn in everyone of us which in every 
circumstance of life bursts out about any possible superiority 
and cannot withhold its spite. This feeling of misery prevents 
men from enduring the life of a so-called happy man.” *” 

This again is a gross exaggeration. The terrible jealousy 
which Schopenhauer himself felt at the sight of the brilliant 
success of his rival Hegel*” was a part of his unhealthy 
condition mentioned above. 

Let us pass to another of Schopenhauer’s arguments in favor 
of pessimism. 

“A slight alteration of the atmosphere, even chemically un- 
demonstrable, produces cholera, yellow fever, black plague, ete., 
so destroying millions of men; any alteration slightly more 
important would be enough to wipe out all life.” *°* 

We do not intend to discuss this argument at length. It has 
no more value than the theory of “spontaneous generation ” 
so obstinately defended by Schopenhauer in spite of all proofs 
to the contrary.*° Epidemics, it is known, far from being a 
result of “the chemistry” of the world, are due to the presence 


26 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 390. 

207 He never misses any opportunity to abuse him. Cf. op. cit., Supplé- 
ment au II Livre, p. 5: “ Hegel’s pseudophilosophy.” Ibid., p. 253: “ the 
Hegelian pseudophilosophy, so suitable for corrupting and dulling the 
mind.” Ibid., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 428: “this miserable Hegeli- 
anism.” Cf. also ibid., p. 394, ete. 

2°8 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 395. 

200 « However, for my part, and in spite of the most recent objections, 
I persist in my opinion that the generatio @quivoca is very plausible, in 
very inferior degrees, especially the entozaons and the epiroes .. .” Op. 
cit., Supplément au Livre, II, 123. “So, in Brazil, after the fire of a 
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of microbes. And it is now relatively easy means to get rid of 
them. For instance, cholera, which breaks out here and there, 
no longer results in a plague as formerly. 

But according to Schopenhauer, it is the purely negative 
character of pleasure which constitutes the most convincing 
argument of pessimism. Pleasure, supposedly, is but a simple 
ceasing or a diminution of pain. 

So obvious is the fallacy of this argument that it has been 
dropped for a long time, even by the warmest defenders of 
pessimism. In order to demonstrate it, Hartmann names cer- 
tain pleasures of a superior order, especially the esthetic and 
scientific pleasures.**° They do not necessarily presuppose an 
anterior need painfully experienced.*** This also we have 
already mentioned. 

We have thus demonstrated the falsity of Schopenhauer’s 
theory, contending that the “essence of life” is suffering. Our 
assertion agrees with experience. In spite of the unquestionable 
miseries which are inherent to terrestrial life, the majority of 
mortals decidedly prefer existence to non-existence. Nature 
does not recommend pessimism. 

Let us further consider the way in which the pessimists 
pretend to deliver the world from its suffering and bring to it 
“salvation.” 

Schopenhauer, as already mentioned, declares it a duty to 
deny the will to live. This duty, he adds, was already preached 
by the “true and primitive Christianity” *? as preserved in 
Catholicism.”¥ 


virgin forest, August Saint-Hilaire saw spring forth from the ashes, hardly 
cooled off, a multitude of plants unknown in the whole country ...” Cf. 
also ibid., ch. 28, p. 163. Op. cit., Livre II: Le monde considéré comme 
volonté, pp. 145 ff. 

210 Philosophie des Unbewussten, op. cit., II, 296-304. 

*11 Let us say, for the sake of exactitude, that Schopenhauer himself 
admitted that “the purest joy” lies in “real artistic pleasure.” See op. 
cit., Livre III: Le monde comme volonté, p. 328. 

"12 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, pp. 421-428. 

38 Thid., p. 437. 
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What does this mean? To begin with the historical question, 
is it true that authentic Christianity *** ever has taught, as 
Schopenhauer pretends, the negation of the will to live accord- 
ing to the meaning he gives this expression? No. In fact, not 
authentic Christianity but only some obscure sects of the primi- 
tive Church ever considered marriage “as a compromise with 
the corrupt nature of man.” *° 

On the contrary, the Church saw in marriage a morally good 
thing, even a “sacrament.” And as to the “precept of pure 
and true celibacy ” **° it was only a counsel directed to certain 
souls. It never has been a compulsory precept for every- 
body. But we must at this point insist on the fact that the 
counsel was inspired by quite a different motive. In reality, 
it was not aiming at the extinction of the human race, the sup- 
pression of the “ will to live,” but rather a more comprehensive 
and more fruitful realization of this “will to live.” “The anti- 
cosmic tendencies” that “the public enemies of Christianity” 
reproach to the Church*” and that Schopenhauer considers as 
its purest title to glory have never been encouraged by the 
Church. The ethics she teaches positively contributes to the 
maintenance and development of the human race, as demon- 
strated elsewhere. Far from suppressing the “will to live,” 
authentic Christianity gives this will a full measure: it exalts 
the love of life, it stirs up great ambitions of everlasting glory. 
The sanctity preached by the Church does not kill the natural 
tendencies. It only imparts to them a special orientation. 

But let us, from this historical question pass to the problem 
itself. Is it even possible to kill the “ will to live,” to offer it 
as the term of its aspirations the annihilation of the individual ? 
Schopenhauer believed it. He among others appeals to Nirvana 


214 According to Schopenhauer, protestantism is not Christianity. See 
Ibid., p. 436. 

215 Tbid., p. 429. 

216 Tbid., p. 428. 

217 Ibid., p. 428. 
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taught by Buddha, of whom he is not only a fervent admirer ** 
but a devoted disciple; he owes him many of his ideas. 

But, is Schopenhauer’s interpretation of the Buddhist thought 
on this point right? Our doubt is permissible. One knows how 
many hypotheses scientists have set forth about the Nirvana. 

However that may be, Schopenhauer considers himself com- 
pelled to add, as a “consolation,” that our extinction will not 
be complete. It will not be, so he says, an absolute annihila- 
tion, but a purely “relative” one.”° ‘With death, conscious- 
ness disappears, but not what produced and manifested con- 
sciousness: life dies out, but the principle of life manifested 
in it does not; our true being is out of death’s reach.” **° 

In other words, it is not any one Being who will live eter- 
nally, but we ourselves considered in what is most intimate 
in us. Schopenhauer did not draw from his theory the logical 
consequences. 

But let us pass to another point of the question. 

According to Schopenhauer our salvation must proceed from 
“individual” mortification as seen above. 

Here Hartmann reproaches him with charges of a grave 
error in method, even a formal contradiction with his own 
principles. In reality, he says, Schopenhauer supposes that the 
individual can, thanks to his knowledge of the misery of the 
will and of being, suppress his individual will to exist, in other 
words eliminate forever, his future metempsychoses.** 

Now, how could the individual, who, according to Schopen- 
hauer, is only a “subjective appearance,” suppress his own 
will, which is part of the universal will — “its radiation” ? 
Has the individual the power to annihilate the very reality of 


8 Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, ch. 46, p. 396; ch. 48, p. 416; 
Livre III: Le monde comme volonté, pp. 372-373. 

*° Op. cit., Supplément au IV Livre, p. 292. Cf. also ch. 48, p. 424; 
Iavre III: Le monde comme représentation, p. 428. 

20 Ibid., p. 308. 

*21 Ibid., p. 398. 
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the universe? *** Moreover, since our own body is, according 
to Schopenhauer, the result of our own will,” by suppressing 
our will we would at the same time, suppress our body, the 
cutward appearance of our will. 

Now, is not this conclusion in contradiction with experience? 

Did Hartmann, who demonstrated so well the futility of 
Schopenhauer’s theory, himself succeed in constructing a 
sounder one? 

We saw above how he understands the realization of salva- 
tion. According to him, salvation would be the result not of an 
individual, but of a universal will, conceived at the same time 
by the whole of humanity, or at least by a great majority of 
the same. The Unconscious, enlightened by the knowledge ac- 
quired at the end of its evolution, will deny itself. While wait- 
ing for this supreme moment we can live joyfully, as much as 
this is possible in this world.*”* 

This solution of the problem of “salvation” is sharply con- 


tested by several pessimists themselves. So, for instance, Main- 


laender, while admitting Hartmann’s three illusions, reproaches 
his master with inconsistency. ‘‘ You tell me,” he remarks, 


choose career, learn any kind of trade, win money, material goods, glory, 
power, honor, ete., get married and beget children. But, in saying this, 


222Qne should remember that, according to Schopenhauer, the true 
reality is constituted by will. 

223 Let us remark how often Schopenhauer’s arguments are superficial. 
For instance, he proves that “ organism is only will made visible,” op. cit., 
Supplément au II Livre, p. 78: “ What corroborates once more this opinion, 
is the fact, that bites of dogs, cats, roosters and other animals, that are 
in an extreme state of temper, are generally fatal... For extreme temper 
is only an extremely resolute will, set about to destroy its object. In order 
to be convinced, it is enough to point out that in this state, drivel has a 
destructive power which seems almost magic: this clearly proves that 
organism and will are really one and the same thing. Another fact which 
corroborates our theory is that a great trouble may at once change the 
mother’s milk and make it so pernicious that the nursling dies right away 
in convulsions.” Op. cit., Supplément au II Livre, pp. 78-79. 

224 Loc. Cit. pp. 402-411. 
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you destroy with your own hands the only deserving thing in your 
work: the analysis of illusion. Suddenly you advise whoever has gone to 
the bottom of all these illusions to run after these same illusions, as if 
an unveiled illusion were still an illusion and could still have any 


influence.?25 


Mainlaender went to the very end of the consequences con- 
tained in his master’s pessimistic theory, and took his life when 
he was hardly thirty-five years old. 

Pessimism was often accused of developing in men the sense 
of discouragement and cheapening beyond all measure the value 
of life. 

Ed. v. Hartmann was very sensitive to this reproach. This 
is his answer: My book, so he says in the main, is not intended 
for “half-educated” people, but for the “most educated of the 
nation” (Die Hochstgebildeten der Nation). If the first ones 
succumb to despair in reading my work, it is their fault. They 
should not open this book. And as to the reproach of depre- 
ciating the value of life, Hartmann contents himself with the 
following remark: “ Truth is better than illusion.” *°® The 
pessimistic theory destroys only fallacious values. Far from 
destroying the instinctive tendencies which sustain the exist- 
ence of the human species, it recommends to us to cultivate 
them, to adapt one’s activity to the “idea.” This way one 
will have the maximum of possible satisfaction. 

All this reply of Hartmann leaves untouched the objection 
presented by Mainlaender. Hartmann makes it a moral duty 
to work for the “idea” or species. But the species exists only 
in its individuals. So we must work for the future individuals. 

Now, as the non-existence of these individuals is by far better 
than their existence, would it not be wiser to abstain from this 


*25 Philipp Mainlaender [Ph. Batz], Die Philosophie der Erlésung, 2d ed. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1894, II. p. 637. 

#26 Fiir Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus, op. cit., p. 91. 

227 Thid. 
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labor? According to Hartmann, it results only in prolonging 
the more and more terrible suffering, in creating poor wretches 
who will curse those who gave them birth. 

Hartmann will perhaps answer: But these poor wretches 
overwhelmed by bitterness finally will wish for annihilation. 
Thus they will in the end escape evil. 

This answer implies an illusion greater yet than the ones he 
mentioned above. Humanity, as we know it, will never be 
fascinated by the thought of nothingness. This is too repugnant 
to human nature. What we said above on this subject excuses 
us from further discussion. 

Let us state another most important point. In order to lure 
man to bear the burden of his life, Hartmann has to make a 
few optimistic concessions, as already said. On the whole it 
is thanks to this inconsistency that Hartmann’s system can 
avoid a sudden disaster, of which the tragic vicissitudes of 
Mainlaender are an illustration. 

In vain does Hartmann oppose his pessimism to the “ dis- 
couraging pessimism,” to the “quietist pessimism” and to the 
one he calls “‘ miserabilism.”” His pessimism carried to its last 
consequences is disastrous. 

Schopenhauer and Ed. v. Hartmann consider as childish 
and mythological the solution of the great problems offered by 
theism. 

This is not the place to point out all the fallacy of this 
assertion. Such a discussion would take us too far from our 
subject. 

Rather let us ask whether they themselves have succeeded in 
giving us a better solution. 

A will eternally starved, tortured, finally succeeds in pro- 


ducing (how is not explained) a representation and with this 


a world. Or, the primitive unconsciousness gives birth to will 
and intelligence, from which come forth respectively things 
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and thoughts. Is not this a little tainted with the old mytho- 
logical theogonies ? 

In the same way, how can Schopenhauer’s will, deprived of 
any intelligence, consequently absolutely blind, make a decision 
to get out of its deep obscurity and manifest itself outside? 
Can one really resolve to do something one does not know? 
How should one understand this determination which occurs 
absolutely without any reason? This is caprice or chance car- 
ried to the Absolute.”** Our difficulty grows when we consider 
nature’s works. They impress us by a marvelous finality. Now, 
if we are to trust Schopenhauer, this would be the result of will 
acting “‘ without any kind of knowledge.” **° 

We encounter the same difficulty in Ed. v. Hartmann’s system. 
How can the unconscious produce things which disclose such a 
wonderful finality? One cannot solve this difficulty by appeal- 
ing to “instinct,” “thanks to which beings are able, with the 
greatest determinations, to work towards an end they do not 
know, and of which they do not even have any representa- 
tion.” *°° This answer contains an evident petitio principit. 
The reason is that instinct is only a special problem in the 
general problem of finality in nature. 

But there would be no end to a discussion of all these prob- 
lems. Let it be enough to focus attention on them. Besides we 
have discussed them at length insother works.?** 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York. 


°It is impossible that will should make a decision “without any 
reason.” “ Freedom of indifference,” thus understood, cannot in any way 
be upheld. Cf. P. Siwek, Psychologia Metaphysica, op. cit., pp. 326-367. 

*2° IIe Livre: Le monde considére comme volonté, op. cit. p. 119. 

7° Op. cit., Supplement au Ile Livre, ch. 27, p. 155. 

751 Cf. Spinoza et le panthéisme religieux, op. cit.; Psychologia Meta- 
physica, op. cit. 
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Chance and the Fortuitous in 


a Philosophy of History 
By Leo A. Foley, S. M. 


HERE has been somewhat of a concentration upon philoso- 

phies of history during the past several centuries. Even 
though the term “ philosophy of history ” is a misnomer, insofar 
as philosophy and history are two sciences viewing the same 
reality, yet the popularity of the term shows the definite increase 
of the interpretation of the events of history from a philosophical 
point of view. We have become familiar with the names of 
Spengler, Toynbee, and Sorokin, philosophers of history, and 
we may or may not be aware that one of the more interesting 
works of the late Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 
is, in truth, a philosophy of history. 

We may define a philosophy of history as “ an interpretation 
of the development of recorded events according to a given, 
governing principle.” What this governing principle is depends 
upon the intellectual convictions of the interpreter. Thus for 
example, the pessimist, Spengler, interprets history from the 
point of view of the laws of moral and cultural decline and 
entitles his work The Decline of the West. Bossuet and Toynbee 
are admirers of St. Augustine, and both interpret history, as 
does St. Augustine in his City of God, from the point of view 
of God as the director and arranger of every event in history, 
whether through the physical laws of nature (human nature 


included) or through extraordinary interventions. Whitehead, 


too, interprets history from the point of view of God, the 
arranger and director, but with his own notion of God as the 
intrinsic reason of the development of cosmic process, the “ poet 
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of the world.” * Hence, Whitehead’s philosophy of history 
explains reality in terms of the growth of new and fresh ideas 
directing—and yet guided by—new discoveries in an evolving 
world. For Whitehead, then, there should be no definite the- 
ologies or philosophies, but as taught by history, there should 
be a definite change in concepts. 

It is, of course, natural for man to interpret not only reality 
but also history. It is natural for man to interpret reality be- 
cause his mind is so made that it seeks to know the natures and 
causes of existing substances.” Yet, substances do not exist in 
isolation. They depend upon causes, take part in operations, act 
and interact. Thus they are involved in events. But since events 
are manifestations of material motion, events take time. There 
is temporal sequence involved in any material event. Hence 
despite the fact that cause is, of its nature, indifferent to time, 
material causality does take time. Thus, sufficiently to interpret 
any given substance in the material order, we must see it not 
only in itself but also in its causes, which are also its ante- 
cedents. By the very fact that we depend upon antecedent 
causes for an explanation, we have in the same action turned to 
history for an explanation and given an explanation to history. 
Thus too, it is practically impossible to write a merely factual 
history short of a mere listing of facts and events. Even such 
historians as F, X. Funk,* who professedly belongs to the 
“factual school” of history, project an interpretation of the 
facts into their histories. 

This being the case, that it is natural to man both to explain 
reality somewhat from history and at the same time to interpret 
history, we meet the difficulty that, unless we consider St. 
Augustine and Bossuet scholastic philosophers, scholastic phi- 
losophy has apparently offered little—if anything—by way of a 


* Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality (New York, 1929), pp. 525, 526. 
* Cf. De Ver., 1, 1. 
* Funk, F. X., Manual of Church History (St. Louis, 1910). 
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philosophy of history. We can raise the question as to whether a 
philosophy of history is necessary to scholasticism. In fact at 
a recent meeting of the American Philosophical Association,‘ 
the question was raised as to whether a philosophy of history is 
necessary to philosophy at all. 

It is true that, absolutely speaking, scholasticism has no need 


of a philosophy of history. Scholasticism is a ‘ 


philosophia 
perennis ” having its principles and interpretations independent 
of space and time. What was true of human nature in the case 
of Cain and Abel will be true of the human nature of the last 
man alive. Essences are necessary, eternal, and immutable, and 
the laws flowing therefrom will remain the same. The principles 
of scholasticism, whether ethical, metaphysical, or cosmological, 
can be applied soundly, indifferently with respect to space and 
time. Even the variable factor, accident, is variable within 
definite limits, since accidents inhere in substances. 

Yet such a point of view, sound and proven, contains a 
philosophy of history, if only implicitly. Were scholasticism to 
advance a philosophy of history explicitly, there is an almost 
untapped field in scholasticism to which the philosopher must 
turn in his interpretation. That field is the scholastic explana- 
tion of chance and chance events. To enlarge on that statement 


somewhat, the precise point to be determined in a philosophy of 
history is not only the sequential interdependence between man 
and man, e. g., the fact that Albert of Cologne taught and influ- 


enced Thomas Aquinas, who taught and did such and such, but 
also the interdependence between man and circumstances, e. g., 
the fact that Abraham Lincoln was born and lived in such and 
such circumstances, which guided his action in such and such 
an event. And the interdependence of man and circumstances 
is incompletely explained without the scholastic explanation of 
chance and the fortuitous. 


‘Inter-American Congress of Philosophy, Columbia University, New 
York, December 1947. 
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To justify the last sentence above, we can consider chance 
and the fortuitous from a twofold point of view, a posteriori and 
a priori. Taking first the a posteriori view, we can consider 
and analyse three historical events, taken at random. 

The first event that comes to mind is the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in the summer of 1588. From the point of view of the 
development of the New World, this is of decided importance. 
The issue at stake was the predominance of England or Spain, 
which would have largely determined the predominance of 
Anglo-Saxon or Spanish culture in North America. Had the 
Spaniards decisively defeated the English, we can be fairly cer- 
tain that we would not have a United States as we have it today. 
Nor would we have the development of historical events in 
which the United States has played an intimate role. Moreover, 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada meant the downfall of Spain 
as the ruling power in Europe and the ascendancy of England 
and France. Had the Spaniards won, the subsequent course of 
history would have been different both in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in Europe. That much we know. Other than that 
we can only conjecture. 

What won the battle for the English? The planned causes 
were superior seamanship, superior gunnery, and the daring and 
skill to take advantage of a situation on the part of the English. 
That, however, is only part of the story. A decisive element was 
the weather, and this on a twofold score. At the very beginning 
of the campaign, as the Spanish fleet was leaving Lisbon and 
after rounding Cape Finisterre, squalls divided the Spanish fleet 
and delayed the operation by weeks, thus giving the English 
more time to prepare. Whether the Spaniards would have won 
if such had not been the case is uncertain, but the weather did 
play a large part in disorganizing the Spaniards. 

By far more important, though, was the state of the weather 
after the defeat. Even after the English had won, the Spanish 
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fleet was still largely intact, and had the commander, Medina 
Sidonia, been able to escape, Spain would still have had her 
navy, and the opportunity again to do battle with the English. 
But the wind was blowing westerly and would have driven the 
Spanish fleet into the English. Hence, Sidonia sailed north, 
where the entire fleet ran into hurricanes of unique violence. 
These hurricanes did what the English had failed to do. They 
destroyed the Spanish fleet and destroyed Spanish naval power, 
consequently Spanish military strength and Spanish prestige, to 
such an extent that Spain never recovered. Thus, history, largely 
because of unusual weather conditions, took a turn in favor of 
the English and French. 

A second instance is taken from the history of science, itself 
full of many chance discoveries exploited by genius. Today we 
know the literally world-wide scientific, ethical, and political 
effects of discoveries made in atomic physics, particularly, in 
radioactivity. The scientist dates the history of radioactivity 
and of atomic physics from the discovery of the radioactive 


properties of uranium by Henri Becquerel in 1896. As a matter 


of fact, Bacquerel was following a lead advanced by Wilhelm 
Roentgen, the discoverer of X-rays. Roentgen’s discovery of 
X-rays was a chance discovery. Sir J. J. Thompson’s account 
of the discovery, as given in the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
worth quoting at length: ° 


In 1895, while experimenting with a highly exhausted vacuum tube on 
the conduction of electricity through gases, he [Roentgen] noticed that 
a paper screen covered with barium platinocyanide, which happened to 
be lying near, became fluorescent under the action of some radiation 
emitted from the tube, which at the same time was enclosed in a box of 
black cardboard. Further investigation showed that this radiation had 
the power of passing through various substances which are opaque to 
ordinary light, and also of affecting a photographie plate. 


5“ Roentgen,” Encyclopedia Britannica (ed. 1911). 
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Roentgen, of course, had the genius to pursue this discovery. It 
was the occasion of interesting Becquerel in the possible radio- 
active properties of such heavier metals as uranium and thorium. 
Becquerel’s discovery of the radioactive properties of uranium 
so influenced M. and Mme. Curie that the long and patient quest 
for radium was begun. All of this opened up entirely new 
concepts both of the structure of the atom and of the nature of 
light and initiated a totally new field of research marked with 
such names as Rutherford, J. J. Thompson, Niels Bohr, Mil- 
likan, the Compton brothers, Einstein, Fermi, and a host of 
other outstanding physicists and mathematicians. 

Note that Roentgen did not set out to discover X-rays. He 
investigated the influence of an electric current passed through 
gases. As far as we know, he in no way foresaw this new and 
mysterious radiation from the vacuum tube. It was not in his 
plans. The unforeseen, the chance event, arose out of the fact 
that there happened to be a paper nearby, coated with barium 
platinocyanide, which gave off what was later to be called a 
“photoelectric ” phenomenon. This chance discovery initiated 
an entirely new direction in scientific progress. 

The third instance is taken from contemporary events. The 
direction taken by the conquered peoples of post-war Europe, 
whether towards democracy or towards communism, will have 
world-wide effects. The ideal would be for the victors to help 
the conquered along the road to economic and political security, 
thus assuring friendly relations for future generations. Yet this 
ideal is difficult to practice not only because of the non-coopera- 
tion of the Soviet Union but because of a far different element, 
the weather. At a time when the conquered peoples should be 


working out their economic security, they are unable to do so 


because the past several winters in Europe have been unusually 
severe and have done untold damage to a staple food crop. Since 
starving people are usually sufficient apathetic to adopt the 
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ideology of the nation that will preserve their lives, international 
diplomacy has largely become a race to feed Europe first. This, 
of course, has repercussions both in England and in the United 
States, causing domestic strife concerning such personal dis- 
comforts as a heavy federal budget, food rationing, oil shortages. 
This domestic strife, furthermore, stops progress sufficiently for 
the Soviet Union to wield a huge influence among conquered 
peoples. Yet the weather and the severity of the winter are 
fortuitous events. 

In the above three case histories, something unforeseen and 
extraneous to the planned order of cause and event has played a 
large part. In the case of the Spanish armada, the weather went 
its way while the policies of England and Spain pursued their 
courses. They met per accidens, and that meeting contributed to 
the downfall of Spain. Similarly, when Roentgen experimented 
with the vacuum tube, he was not knowingly investigating 
radioactivity. That a paper coated with barium platinocyanide 
happened to be nearby was, from the point of view of this 
experiment (although undoubtedly a planned part of another 
experiment), sheer chance. Similarly again, the war did not 
cause the weather, nor did the weather cause the war. Yet the 
juxtaposition of both brought about a world situation of unusual 
complexity. 

Those three illustrations are but samples of the part played 
by the unexpected element of the fortuitous in the development 
of events. They are sufficient to show that chance has both 
unexpectedly defeated and unexpectedly abetted many a set 


plan. The same may be said of many events in the life of the 


average man. Is there a man who cannot trace an important 
change in his life to a chance meeting or a fortuitous event? 
Is there a man, who at some time in his life, cannot ponder over 
what his life might have been? What if Lincoln had never seen 
the cruelty of the slave market? Would he have been so con- 
vinced of the evils of slavery? The fact that we can ask the 
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intriguing question, “ What if... ?”, shows our recognition 
of the importance of the fortuitous in our lives. Such being the 
case, let us now consider the nature of chance, luck, fortune, 
from an @ priori analysis. 

We may say first that, despite the much loose talk we hear 
about “luck,” man has generally been unwilling to consider 
chance as an exception to the general scheme of things. Man has 
always tried to postulate a principle to explain the fortuitous. 
His very superstitions prove that. He may have called that 
principle “ fate” and attributed it to the stars or the gods; he 
may have attributed it to preternatural forces, as for example, 
in fetishism and animism; he may have explained it through 
some mathematical law of numbers; or he may have attributed 
it to God. At any event, man is reluctant to admit that things 
“just happen.” 

Among philosophers, early treatments on chance were largely 
treatises on fate. In both the physical and mathematical phi- 
losophies, such as those of Democritus, on the one hand, and of 
Plato and Pythagoras on the other, there is little place for 
chance. It is true that popular astrologies claim to be based 


upon Pythagoras’ harmony of the spheres, but their interpre- 


tation is not properly Pythagorean, even though they are 
attempts to interpret fate. 

In the philosophy of Aristotle, we find little, if anything, on 
the notion or existence of fate. It seems to have been repulsive to 
his brusquely scientific spirit. He does, however, give several 
considerations to chance, luck, fortune. In every case, he re- 
solves it to causality per accidens. He then analyzes the per 
accidens element to show that it is the meeting of several orders 
of per se causality. His best summary of chance seems to be 
found in his treatment on causality in the Physics.® 

He starts off with a division of events which are deliberately 


® Phys., II, c. 4. 
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planned and not deliberately planned.’ He claims that both are 
for a purpose, in one case the purpose being within the subject 
and not imposed by extrinsic necessity. This, of course, is in 
the order of causality per se. Chance and spontaneity are in the 
order of what might happen tf such and such conditions are 
fulfilled. We know many examples of such, but all such are 
beyond the intention planned by or for the agent. Thus to give 
Aristotle’s own example, a man needing money for a good cause 
may attend a public place not for the purpose of collecting the 
money. However, while he is there, some of the by-standers, 
realizing his need for the money, donate to him. Thus, he gains 
the money through a chance meeting, because it was beyond the 
intention or intended order of the collector. 

Thus for Aristotle, since chance is beyond the actually in- 
tended order, chance is a matter of possibles, which are indefi- 
nitely variable and indefinitely liable to happen. Hence, they 
are incidental. Yet, in themselves, each is following its own 
order of per se causality. Consequently, Aristotle gives us, as a 
definition of chance: 

It is clear then that chance is an incidental cause in the sphere of those 
actions for the sake of something which involve purpose. Intelligent 


reflection, then, and chance are in the same sphere, for purpose implies 
intelligent reflection.® 


Note that the element of ignorance enters into the notion of 
chance. It is the unforeseen and unplanned. Therein hinges 
Aristotle’s distinction between the fortuitous, which he terms 
“ spontaneity ” and chance, which is the unforeseen interference 
of the fortuitous in the plans of a moral agent. 

The fortuitous is far more extensive than chance, or luck. The 
fortuitous may be called the relation of possibilities to the order 
of actuality. It is what might be as contrasted with what actu- 


ally is. An example of the fortuitous might be the case of the 


* Ibid. II, c. 5, 196b 10 ff. § Ibid. II, c. 5, 197a 5. 
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horse which spontaneously trots out of the shelter before the 
latter catches fire and burns. If the horse had remained in the 
barn, it would have been cremated. Yet it did not leave the 
barn to save itself. It simply acted in one way, in contrast to an 
indefinite number of possible courses of action. Hence it was 
fortuitously saved. Now if the horse’s leaving the barn had 
interfered with the plans of an arsonist, it would still be spon- 
taneity on the part of the horse but luck on the part of the 
criminal. Whether it is good luck or bad depends upon whether 
the result is good or evil to the moral agent. 

We might then define chance as “ the unforeseen interference 
of the fortuitous in the plans of a moral agent.” Thus, in the 
case of Medina Sidonia, commander of the Spanish fleet, the 
weather in the order of fortuity interfered with the plans of the 
commander and hence was a matter of ill fortune for him. The 
same was a matter of good fortune for the English. What was 
a matter of spontaneity now became a matter of chance. Yet 
notice that both the fortuitous and the actual plans of the moral 
agents are matters of per se causality. The chance was the 
clash of the two orders, the fortuitous interference of one order 
in the deliberations of the moral order. 

In summary, then, we may state Aristotle’s theory of chance 
as follows: 

1. Chance is the interference of the fortuitous in the order 
of deliberately planned action. 

2. Chance implies both ignorance and knowledge: knowledge 
of the planned order in conjunction with known data; ignorance 
of indefinite possibilities, of those things which might happen. 


St. Thomas, as we might expect, follows Aristotle’s explana- 
tion of the interference of the fortuitous in the order of moral 
deliberation. Yet he adds two further notes: (1) the part played 
by God, as First Cause, in the order of the fortuitous; and (2) 
the consequent reduction of chance to ignorance. 


. 
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Concerning the first point, we must remember that chance is 
an event brought about by the meeting of two orders of per se 
causality. Hence, to speak about “ accidental causality ” is not 
quite correct. The reality of the event, the proper causality, is 
to be found in each order which occurs in the event. Now since 
it is a matter of proper causality—although the fortuitous does 
not have a cause as such—,God enters directly into the causality. 
St. Thomas stoutly maintains that God is the First and Imme- 
diate Cause of all things,’ working in and with secondary causes. 
Hence, God is in every chance event. Moreover, since chance 
does not have a cause as such, there is no question of secondary 
causality for the chance event as such. Ultimately, then, we 
must explain the fortuitous and chance through the direct action 
of God. 

St. Thomas gives an interesting example *° of what we call 
chance that shows both the direct action of God and that it is 
our ignorance of the unforeseen that makes us call it chance. He 
supposes a master who sends two servants to the same place, 
each unknowingly and independently of the other. The master 
can easily foresee that the two servants will meet. He knows 
they will meet. It is part of his plan. However, since each 
servant is ignorant of the presence of the other in the same place, 
when the meeting occurs, each supposes it a fortuitous event, a 
chance meeting. Actually it is all planned. As far as the ser- 
vants are concerned, it is chance. The aspect of chance arises 
from the ignorance of each servant. Hence, we may say that in 
the thomistic explanation, there is no chance for the First Cause. 
All things are immediately present to Him,” and His knowl- 
edge is the cause of all things.’* The fortuitous is found in the 
unforeseen interaction of secondary causes, chance in the un- 
planned interference of the fortuitous in a deliberate order. 


® Summa Theol., Ia, 22; also cf. Ia, 19, 4 and 6. 
2° In Matt. Commentarium, C. II, V 2. 

24 Summa Theol., Ia 14, 5 and 11-14. 

12 Thid., Ia, 14, 8. 
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When we apply this Aristotelico-thomistic interpretation of 
chance to the events recorded in history, we cannot escape the 
fact that God is the Prime Mover in history. Insofar as Hegel 
asserts a similar thesis, thus far is Hegel correct, even though 
he does give an idealistic and pantheistic interpretation of 
God in the world. 

To say that God is the Prime Mover in history is not to 
affirm occasionalism. There is certainly secondary causality. 
There is obviously the interaction of events and ideas. On the 
one hand, ideas are shaped by circumstances. For example, it 
was a circumstance that St. Thomas had access to new and better 
translations of Aristotle. Men do think as the times give them 
occasion to think. On the other hand, ideas can take advantage 
of circumstances to shape events. In fact we may say that the 
small man is one whose life is directed by circumstances, whereas 
the great man is one who takes advantage or circumstances and 
directs them. Such men are our great leaders and generals. 

We may note the interaction of circumstances and ideas in 
the case of Adolph Hitler. Circumstances gave him a hatred of 
the effects of the Versailles treaty. Those ideas, occasioned by 


circumstances, directed a course of action, which, if successful, 


would have reversed the circumstances which Hitler hated. 

Surely, then, we may call history the development of ideas. 
Insofar as those ideas are occasioned by events and events, the 
fruit of ideas, we can call history the interdevelopment of ideas 
and circumstances. God is in all of that development since God 
is the Prime Mover of every secondary cause. 

We must notice, then, that we cannot arbitrarily classify every 
event, for together with the interaction of ideas and events are 
the fortuitous events, unforeseen, undeliberated, yet often of 
great importance, as seen in the beginning of this consideration. 
The fortuitous plays a large part. Insofar as we cannot sec it, 
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cannot out-plan it, we call it chance. For that, God is directly 
responsible and oftentimes manifests His Will through chance 
events. Surely, from the point of view of God’s action with 
secondary causes and from what we know of His direct action in 
chance events, we can reach no other conclusion than history as 
a record of God’s Will. 

Scholasticism does have a philosophy of history, God’s physical 
concurrence and providence. One of the best examples of it is 
given by St. Thomas himself. In the Summa Theologica * he 
proposes the question as to the fittingness of the time of the 
Incarnation. He shows that the Incarnation occurred at the 
proper time—the “ fullness of time,” ** because (1) had it been 
immediately after the fall of Adam, man, in his pride, would 
not have experienced the necessity of a Redeemer; (2) had it 
been at the end of the world, with the descent of morals evident 
everywhere in the pre-Christian world, man would have lost all 
adequate notions of God, of decency, of human propriety. The 
conclusion is evident that every event, supernatural and natural, 
that took place in the world’s history, led to the proper moment 
for the Incarnation, which was the event from which all modern 
notions of culture and right living proceed. Surely those two 
articles express, summarily yet deeply, a true philosophy of 
history explicable through God’s providence in the many ways 
in which it acts. 

This consideration is a suggestion that a scholastic philosophy 
of history should consider the element of chance and the for- 
tuitous. It is the element so often unexplained in any of the 
philosophies of history that we know. As we have seen, it plays 
a decisive part in the lives of individuals as well as in epoch- 
making events. 


Admittedly, the consideration of chance in a philosophy of 


18 Ibid. IIIa, 1, 5-6. 
14 Cf. Epistle to the Galatians, IV, 4. 
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history adds several human difficulties to the interpretation of 
events. First, it is difficult to interpret a chance event. There is 
always the danger of attributing dependence to the wrong cause. 
This is the fallacy of “ post hoc, ergo propter hoc” and is 
patently exemplified in superstitions. A second difficulty is 
whether a chance event is to be considered fortunate or un- 
fortunate. The interpretation will depend upon a subsequent 
point of view, namely, whether the event is favorable or un- 
favorable to the historian. Thus, for the English historian, the 
storms that damaged the Spanish fleet in the case of the invin- 
cible Armada were good luck, whereas for the Spanish historian 
they were bad luck. Such points of view can give rise to biased 
interpretations of history and of God’s providence as well as 
to unreasonable claims of self-justification. 

However, philosophies of history which eliminate chance give 
only part of the picture. True, they guarantee secondary cau- 
sality. Yet, properly to allow for chance not only guarantees 


secondary causality but also, in proclaiming the spontaneous and 
fortuitous, eliminates materialistic and ethical determinism and 
grants man the ingenuity to adapt himself to many changes of 
circumstance while leaving him aware of an order that transcends 
his own deliberation. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Recent anp Comine AssociaTION MEETINGS 


ITH the distribution of Volume XXII of the Associa- 

tion’s Proceedings, containing the papers read at our St. 
Louis meeting, December 29 and 30, 1947, our largest volume 
to date, plans are proceeding for our next program. As we have 
previously noted, it is no longer possible to include copies of the 
Proceedings as part of the annual dues, in view of the enormous 
increase in the cost of printing. Last year our current expendi- 
tures exceeded our receipts by approximately one-thousand 
dollars, due entirely to the increase in printing costs. At the 
St. Louis meeting it was decided to assess the members two 
dollars ($2.00) additional for copies of the Proceedings. <Ac- 
cordingly, members received a letter with their copy of the 
Proceedings asking them to remit directly to our treasurer, Rev. 
J. B. McAllister at the Catholic University of America, two 
dollars additional for Proceedings. We trust you have not over- 
looked this extremely important item. If you have been 
negligent this is an additional reminder. 

Our Twenty-Third Annual Meeting is to be held at Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Mass., on Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 19 and 20, 1949. The general subject of the meeting will 
be Philosophy and Finality. Where possible, the papers in the 
sectional meetings should be correlated with the general theme 
if the committee in charge finds it can conveniently do so. New 
divisions in Philosophy of Education and Philosophy of Science 
will appear for the first time at our Boston Meeting. They will 
alternate hereafter with divisions in Logic and Methodology and 
Philosophy of Law respectively. The various committees were 
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requested to make their reports on programs for their respective 
sections by June 1. Several reports have not yet been received. 
We hope to be able to publish a total tentative program in our 
next column. 


Tus Tentu INTERNATIONAL CoNnGREsS OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Tenth International Congress of Philosophy will be held 
at Amsterdam, Holland, August 11-18, 1948. The program for 
this Congress was recently received by the Secretary. It will 
meet in eight sections in addition tothe Plenary Session. Section 
1: “ Man, Mankind, and Humanity ” including subdivisions on 
(a) East and West, and (b) Man and Religion; Section 2: 
“Metaphysics and General Ontology ”; Section 3: “ General 
Theories of Value,” including subdivisions in Ethics, Aesthetics, 
and Philosophy of Law; Section 4: “‘ Logic and General Method- 
ology ”; Section 5: “ Philosophy of Mathematics,” including 
subdivisions in (a) Philosophy of Nature, (b) Philosophy of 
Biology, (c) Psychology, (d) Philosophy of Language, (e) 
Philosophy of History, (f) Sociology and Ethnology, (g) The 
Age of Spinoza and Leibniz; Section 7: “ History of Phi- 
losophy ” ; Section 8: “ Oriental Philosophy.” 

The official languages of the Congress will be English and 
French, but the use of other languages is allowed. The Chair- 
man for the organizing committee is Dr. H. J. Pos of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. Membership in the organization consists 
of (1) Acting membership, subscriptions f. 30; (2) Subsidiary 
membership, subscriptions f. 15. Subscriptions should be re- 
mitted to the Amsterdamsche Bank—N. V., Heerengracht 595, 
Amsterdam -C. Several of the members of our Association who 
intend to be present at the Congress will be appointed by Presi- 
dent Bourke as official delegates of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. In view of the celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the reign of H. M., the Queen of the 
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Netherlands, in September of 1948, those planning to attend are 
advised to reserve their rooms as soon as possible. Reservations 
should be sent to the secretary’s office, Mrs..C. P. C. Berth, 
Bern., Zweershade 23, I Amsterdam. Accommodations are 
provided in the deluxe hotel class, first class, second class, and 
boarding-house class. 


AmeERICAN PuHILosoPpHICAL ASsOCIATION—EASTERN DIvIsIon 


The Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, will be held at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, December 27-29, 1948. An evening smoker on 
December 27 will precede the regular program of the following 
two days. The first morning sessions, December 28, will be 
concerned with (a) Logical Positivism (The Concept of Veri- 
fiability), and (b) The History of Philosophy (The Natural 
Law). The afternoon general session will consider problems in 
social and moral philosophy. The Annual Dinner will be held 
on the evening of this day. The general morning session on 
December 29 will have for its general topic “ The Philosophy of 
Science.” The afternoon sectional meetings will be in the fields 
of (a) Philosophy of History (Grounds for the Objective Inter- 
pretations of History), and (b) Metaphysics (Causal Eff- 
ciency). The Chairman of the Program Committee is Professor 
George Boas, Baldwin, Md. 


GRADUATE PuiLosopuy aT Marquette UNIVERSITY 


Prior to 1922, graduate study at Marquette University was 
offered as a division of the College of Liberal Arts. In 1922 the 
graduate school was organized as a separate school of the Uni- 
versity. Shortly after that date Father John McCormick, S. J. 
gave to the philosophy department at Marquette the cast which 


it has striven to maintain. Graduate studies generally at Mar- 


quette are conceived to mean the immediate task of investigating 
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at first hand classical texts in philosophy in order that one may 
discover the human participations of wisdom. Animating this 
investigation of texts are (1) faith in Divine revelation, (2) the 
acknowledgment, which is consequent upon Faith, that theory is 
the scientia domina, (3) the acceptance of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas as the norm of theological and philosophical 
truth. The end results of such investigation, carried on in such 
a spirit, should be the life of the virtues. 

Marquette is at present offering in philosophy only the 
Master of Arts degree. Later when the staff is augmented and 
library facilities have been completed, the doctorate program 
will be resumed. 

The staff engaged at present in teaching graduate philosophy 


are as follows: 


DonaLp A. GALLAGHER, Ph. D. (Marquette University), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. Dr. Gallagher’s field is St. Thomas, Plato, 
and Augustinian tradition. 

Rev. E. Murray, J., Ph. D. (Fordham University), 8S. T. L. 
(St. Louis University), Assistant Professor of Philosophy. Dr. 
Murray’s field is Aristotle and the nominalist school. 

CuarLes J. O’Netu, Ph. D. Institute of Mediaeval Studies, University 
of Toronto), L. 8. M. (Ibid.), Associate Professor of Philosophy. 
Dr. O’Neill’s field is that of philosophical texts. He was formerly 
Assistant Professor at Loyola University, Chicago. 

Rev. W. L. Murray. Memorial Fellow in Mediaeval Philosophy at 
University of Toronto. 

Rev, Gerarp Smitu, S.J. (Institute of Mediaeval Studies, University 
of Toronto), Professor of Philosophy and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. Dr. Smith’s field is material logic, the 
metaphysics of love and knowledge. Dr. Smith also spent three 
years (1925-1928) in advanced study in England and in France. 


Recent doctoral theses (available in manuscript form through 
inter-library loan) : 


June 1938—Rev. Augustine A. Bogdanski: The Significance of Clement 
Baeumker in Neo-Scholastic Philosophy. 
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June 1939—Sister Mary Patricia Garvey, R.S.M.: Saint Augustine: 
Christian or Neo-Platonist? From his Retreat at Cassisi- 
acum until his Ordination at Hippo. 

June 1941—Sr. M. Francis Maynard, O.P.: The Structure of the 
Human Act According to Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

May 1943—Mother Vers Rogers, R.S.C.: St. Thomas’s Argument 
from Motion and Its Critics. 

June 1944—Donald Gallagher: The “Scio Me Esse” of Saint Augus- 
tine and the “ Cogito Ergo Sum” of René Descartes. 


In MemorIAM 


The recently issued Volume XXII of our Proceedings prop- 
erly contains a resolution on the sense of bereavement of our 
Association in the death of the Most Rev. James Hugh Ryan, 
Archbishop of Omaha, and formerly Rector of the Catholic 
University of America. Archbishop Ryan, Associate Professor 
of Philosophy at Catholic University of America in 1925, was 
one of the leaders in the movement during that year to organize 
The American Catholic Philosophical Association. It may be 
truthfully said that without his influence our Association would 
not have come into being in January of 1926. He served as the 
first secretary of the Association, and later became the Associa- 
tion’s third president succeeding the late Monsignor Edward A. 
Pace, who was first president, and the late Rev. John Mce- 


Cormick, S. J., who was first vice-president and second president. 


Archbishop Ryan, with the late Monsignor Pace, was cofounder 
of the quarterly journal of our Association, The New Scholas- 
ticism. He served as first editor of the journal until his election 
to the bishopric of Omaha. He was one of the founders of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America and served as a member of its 
board. He was also a member of the editorial board of Speculum. 
Our Association will ever be indebted to his noble spirit. His 
passing was a profound loss not only to our Association but to 
the cause of neo-scholasticism in America and throughout the 
world. May his great soul rest in peace. 
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Various 


The Annual Suarez Lecture at Fordham University was given 
this year by Professor Werner Jaeger of Harvard University on 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948, on the subject Philosophical Ideal of 
life in Greek Philosophy. The lecture was under the auspices 
of the graduate faculty in philosophy of Fordham University. 

The New England Conference of our Association held its 
third meeting of 1948 at Boston College Library on May 12, 
1948. The Rev. Pierre Conway, O. P., of Providence College 
gave the paper of the conference on the subject Thomistic 
Philosophy and Modern Science. Rev. J. Normand Marcotte, 
S. M., is the new secretary of the New England Conference. 
This is one of the most active groups in the Association. The 
Secretary urges regional conference chairmen to make every 
effort to hold at least one fall regional meeting in their re- 
spective regions especially in view of the fact that there will 
not be a National Meeting until Easter week of 1949. 

The Kentucky Regional Conference had its last meeting of 
the academic year at Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Alfred Horrigan, Professor of 
Philosophy at Nazareth College. The general theme of the 
Conference was Philosophy of the Natural Law. The clerical 
students of West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, 
conducted a scholastic disputation as one of the features of the 
meeting. 

Professor Jacques Maritain, French Ambassador to the Vati- 


can since 1945, resigned his diplomatic post as of June of this — 


year to accept an appointment as Professor of Philosophy at 
Princeton University. Dr. Maritain received this year’s Leo 
XIII Award in Social education from the Sheil School of 
Social Studies in Chicago. 

Rev. Edward B. Mooney, S. J., Executive Director of the 
Jesuit Educational Association and Rev. Gerald G. Walsh. S. J., 
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of Fordham University Graduate School have gone to Europe 
under the sponsorship of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference War Relief Services to interview scholars in the Dis- 
placed Persons Camps. They will make individual reports 


available to interested institutions on D. P. professors who may 


enter into contact with American educational institutions. 

The Association offers its sincere sympathy to the faculty and 
student body of Marquette University in the sudden death of 
Marquette University’s President, Very Rev. Peter Brooks, S. J. 

A Canadian clerical professor of philosophy with a doctorate 
in philosophy from the Gregorian University in Rome and with 
sixteen years of successful teaching experience would like to 
secure a sabbatical year interim appointment at a Catholic uni- 
versity in the United States with such library facilities as might 
enable him to complete a philosophical work on which he has 
been engaged. Any interested institution may contact the under- 
signed Association Secretary. 

We extend congratulations to the British Institute of Phi- 
losophy which has recently been raised by His Majesty, George 
VI, to the status of The Royal Institute of Philosophy. The 
Institute’s excellent quarterly Journal, Philosophy, began publi- 
cation one year before our own quarterly journal. The Institute’s 
office is at 14 Gordon Square, London, W. C. 1. 


Cuartes A. Hart 


Association Secretary 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Ciencia y Fe, III (1947) 11-12: 

Jorge Sily, “ Pueden salvarse los nifios sin el bautismo?” Augusto 
Brunner, “ La historia de las religiones y lo absoluto del cristianismo ” : 
The Christian religion is above national and provincial idiosynerasy and 
derives its absolute character from being an unfolding of divine dogmas. 
Ismael Quiles, “ La Filosofia de la Religion de Bergson”: In the Two 
Sources Bergson works out a philosophy of religion, psychologically 
articulated and personal in orientation. Eduardo Iglesias, “ El Concurso 
Divini et los Actos Sobrenaturales: ” Grace involves the intrinsic per- 
fecting of the will so that supernatural acts can come from it, as from 
an intrinsic principle of operation rather than from a violent cause. 
Luis E. Carranza, “ La Libertad, sus Aspectos metaphysico, psicologico 
y etico”: Liberty is dominium sui, involves an active principle, and 
represents the perfect kind of causality. Notes anp Discussions: I. 
Quiles, “ Lenguaje, Epistemologia y Metafisica segun Bertrand Russell ” : 
Principles must not only be established in the abstract but also in the 
concrete. M. M. Bergada, “Un Commentario de Pedro Hispano al 
‘Tratado del Alma’ de Aristoteles”: Peter of Spain’s Commentary is 
among other things notable for the introduction on how psychology is to 
be studied. (Peter’s Questiones Praeambulae is appended.) (To be 
cont’d.) 


Divus Thomas (Fribourg), XXV (September 1947) 3: 

Arthur Fridolin Utz: “ Aushoelung oder Dynamik des Eigentums- 
begriffes?”: Thomistie principles still apply in the modern role of 
property. Aquinas distinguished the rights of disposition, use, enjoy- 
ment, and possession. C. Zimara, “ Kinblicke in die Unterrichtsweise 
des Franz de Vitoria, O.P.” (conclusion): The teaching of Vitoria 
stands out for its practical and concrete character, its originality and 
timeliness, and the warmth and truth-seeking character of the man. 
Artur Pavelka, “ Philosophie und Physik” (conclusion): The experi- 
mental, inductive, and mathematical character of physics, being partial, 
leave the science incomplete. Physics requires the notion of form to 
complete the account of its subject matter. Anneliese Maier, “ Diskus- 
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sionen ueber das aktuell Unendliche in der ersten Haelfte des 14, 
Jahrhunderts ” (conclusion): In the first half of the 14th century both 
Paris and Oxford witnessed a controversy on the possibility of the 
actually infinite in mathematics, some philosophers taking one side, 
some the other. 


Ethics, LVIII (April 1948) 3-1: 

H. D. Lewis, “ Does the Good Will Define its Own Content? A Study 
of Green’s Prolegomena”: Green approximated the Kantian moral with 
added emphasis on “ conscientiousness” as enlarging its sphere of 
application in the historical process. Green did not provide an adequate 
standard to judge excellence. Richard McKeon, “ The Philosophie Bases 
and Material Circumstances of the Rights of Man”: A world bill of 
rights depends on recognizing the fact that various states will give it 
different legal interpretations and philosophic bases. Lucien Garvin, 
“ Obligation and Moral Agency ”: Deterministic ethics does not explain 
the fact of “ oughtness ” and errs by holding a more mediate quality of 
right and wrong in a given act than teleology warrants. James Ward 
Smith, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Good”: The distinction between in- 
trinsie and extrinsic good in G. E. Moore is inadequate. These are better 
distinguished by the complexes in which they occur. Bertram E. Jessup, 
“ Relation of Hobbes’s Metaphysics to his Theory of Value”: Failing 
to formulate an ontology on the basis of his materialism, Hobbes turned 
to “critical naturalism” in an effort to achieve consistency between 
ethics and metaphysics. 


Ethics, LVIII (April 1948) 3-2: 

Abram L. Harris, “ The Social Philosophy of Karl Marx”: Marx’s 
socio-economic thought is original only as a complete theory of social 
change. Marx saw the capitalistic system as contradictory and doomed. 
But Marx’s system is also one-sided, and it is invested with evils that he 


attacked. His value theory is abstract and contradictory. 


Franciscan Studies, VIII (March 1948) 1: 

Ludwig Bieler, “ John Colgan as Editor.” Aurelian van Dijk, “ The 
Breviary of Saint Clare.” Rudolf Allers, “ Intuition and Abstraction ”: 
Empirical evidence and rational argument are not cogent to establish 
intuitive knowledge as a doctrine. Intuitive intellectual knowledge would 
duplicate sense knowledge. There are as many difficulties in the Scotus- 
Ockham viewpoint or knowledge as there are in the thomistic one. 
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Philotheus Boehner, “ A First Redaction of the Expositio Aurea of 
William of Ockham”: The arguments of Maier who claims to have 
discovered an earlier edition of this work than the one considered 
primary and authentic by the Ockham-Commission are not convincing, 
and there is positive evidence against her thesis. MISCELLANEA. 


Journal of Philosophy, XLV (April 8, 1948) 8: 


John Dewey, “ Common Sense and Science: Their Respective Frames 
of Reference”: Common sense and science are transactions. They are 
essentially practical differing in the kind of concern about tasks. 
Edward G. Ballard, “ Metaphysics and Metaphor”: Empirical methods 
yield literal meaning, but metaphysics yields only metaphors. These 
always refer to wholes. 


Journal of Philosophy, XLV (April 22, 1948) 9: 

Harry T. Costello, “ Radical Empiricism and the Concept of ‘ Ex- 
perienced As’”: The “ perspective” theory of truth contradicts ex- 
perience. What are perceived are not psychic images but things. There 
is thus immediate perception of the world. 


Journal of Philosophy, XLV (May 6, 1948) 10: 

Lewis White Beck, “ Self-Justification in Epistemology”: Episte- 
mology is self-justifying according as the ontie conditions exclude more 
and more the considerations of the gnoseological. Philip P. Wiener, 
“Philosophical, Scientific, and Ordinary Language”: There is a middle 
course between Malcolm’s rejection of philosophical language and 
Weitz’s rejection of ordinary language. This is the contextualistic 
theory of truth. 


Journal of Philosophy, XLV (May 20, 1948) 11: 

David Rynin, “ Definitions of ‘ Value’ and the Logic of Value Judg- 
ments”: In its declarative, cognitive aspect, value is a matter of im- 
mediate awareness. To be verifiable, cognition of value must be more 
than an individual matter so that it can be repeated and analyzed. 
Robert S. Hartman, “The Moral Situation: A Field Theory of 
Ethies”: Physics provides an analogy to treat ethics as a phenomenon 
of polarized field, departing from the situational interpretation of 
Dewey. CoMMENTS AND CriTIcIsM: Harold N. Lee, “Reply to Mr. 
Berenda’s Comments on ‘ Metaphysics as Hypothesis’”: To deny that 
metaphysics can be verified is a hypothesis, and there is no convincing 
inductive evidence to support it. 
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The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIII (March 1948) 1: 

J. C. C. McKinsey and Alfred Tarski, “Some Theorems about the 
Sentential Caleuli of Lewis and Heyting”: There exist three theorems 
for the translation of Heyting caleulus into the Lewis calculus. John 
G. Kemeny, “Models of Logical Systems”: A very wide view of 
mathematical logic must be taken which can and does deal with 
problems of consistency, completeness, models, and the equivalence of 
logical systems. Arthur F. Smullyan, “ Modality and Description”: 
Modal operators on sentences and matrices does not violate the Leib- 
nizian principle that identities are identical in every respect. F. B. 
Fitch, “ Corrections to Two Papers on Modal Logie”: Fitch’s earlier 
views on modal functions in two-valued logic are amended in accordance 
with MeKinsey’s developments. 


Laval Théologique et Philosophique, III (1947) 1: 


Charies De Koninck, “ Introduction 4 l'étude de l’ame ”: Psychology 
must proceed from the most general characteristics of living things to 
their more specific manifestations. In this movement from universal to 
particular, the empirical sciences can make valuable contributions by 
enabling the classification of less general activities and properties. 
Sister Verda Clare, “ Whether Everything That Is, Is Good”: The 
commentary on De Hebdomadibus provides a hierarchy of principles 
for resolving questions. (to be cont’d.) W. R. Thompson, “ Mathé- 
matiques et Biologie”: Mathematics can apply to living things as far 
as they are quantified, but it breaks down at deeper levels because of 
the qualitative character of life. Emile Simard, “ L’Hypothése”: Law 
is a provisional generalization, and hypotheses are propositions to 
“save the appearances.” Hypotheses, in the modern sense, were known 
and used by Aristotle and Aquinas. They are of value, like the rest of 
seience, in exploring the finer differences of things which, like the 
study of universal causes, pertain to the philosopher’s province. Quop- 
LIBETA: “ Extrait du discours de S. S. Pie XII aux membres du 
Congrés international de philosophie”: Sound philosophy, avoiding 
extremes, will combine the truths of the intellectual and voluntary 
orders. Auguste Viatte, “ Du nouveau sur Pascal”: The Discours de la 
Condition de V Homme, newly edited work of Pascal, does not contra- 
diet Brunschvieg’s method that the best way to arrange Pascal’s 
“papers,” known as his Thoughts, is according to their theme. L.-E. 
Blanchet, “ Note sur la premiére lecon du premier livre des Physiques ”: 
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The study of mobile being must proceed from general principles to 
particular ones. E. Trépanier, “Sur un traité de metaphysique”: De 
Raeymaeker’s Philosophy of Being gives a questionable interpretation 
of the cognition of the ego in metaphysics, the transcendental idea of 
being, and the classic real distinctions. L.-E. Otis, “ Causalité et évolu- 
tion”: Modern manuals, neglecting the proper treatment of the prin- 
ciples of nature, do not provide the genuine framework for the 
evaluation of the doctrine of evolution. 


Medieval Studies, 1X (1947): 

Johannes Quasten, “ The Painting of the Good Shepherd at Dura- 
Europos.” I, Th. Eschmann, “ Studies of the Notion of Society in St. 
Thomas Aquinas. II. Thomistie Social Philosophy and the Theology of 
Original Sin”: As personal sin depends on personal will, original sin 
depends on the will of, or in, the nature, viz., Adam’s will. The 
universal social organism is headed by Christ not Adam. As a the- 
ologian, Aquinas did not admit the doctrine of collective guilt, but he 
acknowledged that there are civil liabilities in which innocent participate 
and that the innocent may share in penal effects. Martin Grabmann, 
“Ein Tractatus de Universalibus und andere logische Inedita aus dem 
12. Jahrhundert im Cod. lat. 2486 der Nationalbibliothek in Wien”: 
The manuscripts, designated in the title and thus far unknown as to 
authorship, throw light on the problem of the universals in the 12th 
century. (The text of the Tractatus is appended.) Angelo Mercati, 
“The New List of the Popes.” V. L. Kennedy, “The Content of 
Courson’s Summa”: Courson did not adhere to his intention of dealing 
in his Summa only with moral questions involving faith and other 
virtues. (A list of chapter-headings is appended.) Etienne Gilson, 
“ Regio Dissimilitudinis de Platon 4 Saint Bernard de Clairvaux”: St. 
Augustine used this expression which he borrowed from Plotinus who 
in turn derived it from Plato. It was used in different senses by all 
and in a still different sense by St. Bernard, who may have taken the 
expression from the Confessions. J. P. Elder, “Did Remigius of 
Auxerre Comment on Bede’s De Schematibus et Tropis?”: The simi- 
larity between Remigius’ style and the manuscript of an unnamed com- 
mentator indicates that Remigius wrote this commentary. J. Joseph 
Ryan, “ Saint Peter Damiani and the Sermons of Nicholas of Clairvaux: 
a Clarification.” George B. Flahiff, “Deus Non Vult: A Critie of the 
Third Crusade.” J. Whiting, “Gawain: His Reputation, His Courtesy, 
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and His Appearance in Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale.” Francis P. Magouin, 
Jr., “ Annales Domitiani Latini: An Edition.” Meprievaia: Artur 
Landgraf, “Die Quellen der anonymen Summe des Cod. Vat. lat. 
10754”: This anonymous Summa from early scholasticism leans on a 
variety of sources and cannot be classified as belonging to any dis- 
tinetive school. L. Baudry, “ Le Texte de la Summa Totius Logicae”: 
There are several conflicting readings of this work of Occam and a good 
critical edition is desirable. 


Mind, LVII (January 1948) 225: 

EpiroriAL Note. John W. Yolton, “A Defence of Sense-Data”: 
Ayer’s theory implies that he has transcended his “sense datum,” 
attaining an object to which the “sense data” apply. From Ayer’s 
attack, Price’s theory of “the Given” is immune. EZ. J. Furlong, 
“Memory”: Trust of memory is justifiable as a hypothesis. Memory 
involves not just images but the reliving of a past situation. P. Nowell- 
Smith, “ Free Will and Moral Responsibility ”: Freedom implies both 
value judgments and moral judgments. Although the former may be 
subjective, the latter are objective and follow a causal principle. Arthur 
N. Prior, “ Facts, Propositions, and Entailment”: Entailment of one 


proposition by another means that the fact expressed in the first implies 
or contains the fact expressed by the second. 


The Modern Schoolman, XXV (May 1948) 4: 

Jacques Maritain, “ The Goal of Unesco”: Unesco was founded to 
turn science, education, and culture toward the aims of the United 
Nations. It requires supranational cooperation. Sister M. Elizabeth, 
“Two Contemporary Philosophers and the Concept of Being”: Mari- 
tain holds that being is partially grasped in apprehension and 
completely known in judgment—the metaphysical approach. Garrigou- 
Lagrange distinguishes between to be and to have, viewing the unity of 
being as gradually unfolded—the logical approach. Robert G. Gassert, 
“The Meaning of Cogitatio in St. Augustine”: Cogitation is the 
gathering together and rearranging of remembered things, pertaining 
not to wisdom but to science in the Augustinian hierarchy of knowl- 
edges. Notes anp Discussions: D. J. B. Hawkins, “ The Present Con- 
dition of British Philosophy.” J. Quentin Lauer, “ Comment on ‘ An 
Interpretation’”: Father Lonergan’s definition of the Verbum in St. 
Thomas can be defended in the light of the loose meaning of “ object” 
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in thomism and the varied meaning of “ abstraction.” Verbum is a 
term of discourse. Maximilian Beck, “ Existential Aesthetics ”: Beauty 
is the continuously renewed act of existence, dynamic fulfillment, and 
perfection. It is sensuous. Brian Coffey, “ Remarks on Maximilian 
Beck’s ‘ Existential Aesthetics’”: It is contrary to reality to hold 
that all things are equally beautiful. What the intellect apprehends 
is also beautiful and indeed essential to beauty. 


The Personalist, XXIX (April 1948) 2: 

The Editor, “ Storm-Engendering Liberty”: Democracy offers the 
best forum for debate and progress in the face of modern dilemmas. 
Wendell Thomas, “ Some Recent Ideas of Progress ”: Modern students 
of “ progress ” are agreed in rejecting the escalator-theory but hold to 
an overall human advance. In this light, Berdyaev’s conception is 
validated, that history culminates in God. Daniel S. Robinson, “ Karl 
Mannheim’s Sociological Philosophy ”: Mannheim analyzes society as 
the result of ideologies and utopias in thought and views the present as 
the issue of liberal, domestic, and socialist views at the turn of this 
century. Nicholas Lossky, “ Perception of Other Selves”: Intuitivism 
recognizes the immediate presence of the known object in consciousness. 
This is sufficient for knowledge of other selves. Joseph Remenyi, 
“Reality and the Creative Outlook”: Aesthetics provides a way of 
facing life, integrating men, and developing his freedom. Herbert L. 
Searles, “ Kierkegaard’s Philosophy as a Source of Existentialism ”: 
Kierkegaard emphasized the reality of the existing individual and 
opposed the study of reality as external and objective. Jenny Lind 
Porter, “ The Valleys of Morning, a Fantasy.” 


Philosophical and Phenomenological Research, VIII (March 1948) 
3: 


Herbert Marcuse, “ Existentialism: Remarks on Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
L’Etre et le Néant”: Existentialism attempts to stabilize freedom but 
offers also a revolutionary doctrine that negates it. Sartre’s being-for- 
itself is marked by freedom. One of its modalities is to exist for others. 
This doctrine is developed on the individual plane to mean that sexual 
desire cancels the negations in man and discloses pure presence. On 
the socio-historical plane, the doctrine glorifies the constant revolution 
of the industrial worker. Guenther Stern (Anders), “On the Pseudo- 
Conereteness of Heidegger’s Philosophy ”: Heidegger recognizes that 
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the philosophy of all reality must be altered if atheism is true. He 
constructs a neutral philosophy that is neither naturalistic nor super- 
natural in scope. His dialectic enables the Dasein to absorb its own 
limits, its wants, its relations, and its responsibilities. Man absorbs his 
freedom and all of history in such an attempt at neutralization. Isola- 
tion is the condition of ontology. Heidegger’s thought is a “ stuffed 
nihilism.” Paul Schrecker, “ Phenomenological Considerations on 
Style”: Style is the pattern in the product of work. There is a hier- 
archy of styles, where neither monism nor pluralism is justified. Style 
is also seen as the generative principle for the production of things. 
Style appears not only in art but in method, language, and other 
neighboring fields. Style has a norm character, such that it is not 
complete in itself but in the minds to which a work is addressed. M. 
Lifshitz, “ Giambattista Vico (1668-1744)”: The author of the New 
Science was an anticipation of Hegel and of dialectical materialism. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries, he did not disdain the past but 
saw it as a laboratory where history displays its laws. Vico saw the 
unity of man and his institutions as they reflect each other, and held 
to a cyclical theory of history. He erred in this philosophy of cycles 
and also in seeing history as the work of Providence. Abraham Kaplan 
and Ernst Kris, “ Esthetic Ambiguity ”: Ambiguity is integrative when 
it evokes a cluster of responses which are neither additive nor parallel 
but such that they mutually evoke and reinforce each other. In esthetics 
the modes of possible response are less limited than in scientific dis- 
eourse. The coherence, correspondence, and pragmatic approaches to 
truth intersect in interpretation. The survival of a work is linked with 
its degree of interpretability and its ability to embody its own sources 
of integration. Charles Hartshorne, “The Rationalistic Criterion in 
Metaphysics ”: With philosophies of both consistency and empiricism 
ruled out, a metaphysics is proposed that is logieal in final form and 
powered by methods of analysis. Classical theism meets with antinomies, 
and such solutions as Kant’s and as Russell’s have not resolved them. 
Discussions: V. F. Lenzen, “ Science and Philosophy ”: The scientist 
reconstructs his basic concepts, and the philosopher is his critic, pro- 
viding method rather than matter. Science and metaphysics have the 
same method, with the latter being more general. Both science and 
philosophy must employ extra-empirical criteria to decide fundamental 
issues. Raphael Demos, “ Note on Plato’s Theory of Ideas”: The texts 
of Plato indicate that there are two types of forms, the transcendental 
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archetypes on the one hand and their concrete imitations on the other. 
The Aristotelean criticism of Plato was not bringing heaven down to 
earth but a denial of the separate ideal world in the affirmation that 
the so-called immanent forms of Plato’s cosmos could account for 
experience. 


The Philosophical Review, LVII (March 1948) 2: 


A Symposium on Emotive MEANING: Maz Black, “ Some Questions 
about Emotive Meaning”: Richard’s position defines “referent” too 
narrowly. The difference between referential and emotive meaning is 
not clear-cut. Stevenson defines pragmatic meaning in terms of dispo- 
sitions to respond. His idea seems inadequate by failing to view signs 
as substitutes. Charles L. Stevenson, “Meaning: Descriptive and 
Emotive”: From the whole sign-signified relation the “ pragmatic ” 
element is abstracted. Signs may suggest without strictly designating. 
I, A. Richards, “ Emotive Meaning Again”: To speak of language in 
terms of a meta-language does not avoid all the complexities of the 
object. Scientific method is only part of larger human activities. Dis- 
cUSSIONS: Stuart M. Brown, Jr., “The Atheistic Existentialism of 
Jean-Paul Sartre”: Sartre’s claim to philosophical adequacy for his 
system is unfounded. Sartre’s atheism is not convincing. Edward O. 
Sisson, “ What is Philosophy? A Proposed Definition.” The function 
of philosophy is to observe and systematize the over-all characters of 
the universe and of experience. Jan McGreal, “The Solipsist’s 
Apologia”: The happy solipsism is the denial of reality to objective 
creatures and yet the dealing with them as though they were real. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch, LVII (1947) 3: 


Georg Siegmund, “ Bernhard Bavink”: An appreciation of Bavink 
(d. June 27, 1947), as a philosopher of the sciences, an enemy of 
positivism, and a supporter of metaphysics. Ferdinand Bergenthal, 
“Der Gott, die Seele und der Tod”: In the Phaedo,’man is viewed as 
endowed with a thirst for eternal truth and therefore possessed of a 
soul. Socrates’ ideas are practical, designed to lead men to act on the 
proven premise that their souls are immortal. Hans Wagner, “ Apriori- 
taet und Idealitaet ”: With Kant the apriori is a formal thing. Several 
neo-Kantians tended to break with this view and culminated in 
Husserl. A challenging view of the apriori, considered materially, is 
given by N. Hartmann. Moving beyond Hartmann, the philosopher sees 
the apriori as a valid area of knowledge where necessary and immu- 
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table truths are attained and where things in themselves are known. The 
ideal or “apriori” discloses itself in the real. Caspar Nink, “ Der 
Strebecharakter des menschlichen Geistes ”: Every being, as species and 
also as individual, has an inner finalizing tendency. Man, finalized as 
shown by love, has a necessary tendency toward God which measures all 
human action. Rhaban Liertz, “ Der Gemeinsinn und das Gewissen bei 
Albert dem Grossen”: Common sense and conscience are psycho- 
physical in the philosophy of Albert the Great, the first having to do 
with exterior powers and the second with interior ones. Conscience sets 
the pattern for moral actions and common sense for outer deeds. 
Conscience keeps overall surveillance of man’s corporeal and spiritual 
well-being. Georg Siegmund, “ Nietzsche der ‘ Suendenbock’?” On the 
basis of ten books recently published on Nietzsche, his philosophy should 
not be considered as a “ scapegoat ” but stands in need of fuller study. 


Philosophy, XXIII (January 1948) 84: 

H. D. Lewis, “ Collective Responsibility ”: Responsibility is always 
individual, and men may be punished for a collective enterprise only in 
the measure of the individual share which they had in it. F. C. 
Copleston, “ Existentialism ”: Existentialists can be classified together 
by their rejection of systemism in philosophy and by their view of man 
as the central theme of study. To take man as a free subject is a 
legitimate starting point is valid. Existentialists are arbitrary and 
extremist in their philosophy. Existentialism’s value is in emphasizing 
man as free and responsible. W. R. Inge, “ Theism”: The most con- 
vineing arguments for theism are in the testimony of mystics and in 
the discovery of goodness, truth, and beauty. The ontological argument 
has not been fully refuted. The cosmological and teleological arguments 
are defective. Discussions: Viscount Samuel, “ Philosophy without 
Science I”: Ayer’s account of perception does not successfully refute 
naive realism and fails to take into account the mysteries of the mind- 
body problem. A. J. Ayer, “ Philosophy without Science II”: Logical 
analysis fares better than psychology in handling the critical problem. 
Philosophical work must consist in compiling a scientific encyclopedia. 
Herbert Dingle, “ Philosophy without Science III”: Though Ayer’s 
view is commendable, he so separates the scientific and common sense 
world that the conception of “sense datum” acquires a different mean- 
ing in each. M. B. Foster, “ A Study of History”: Toynbee’s view 
of history is humanistic. He rejects the notion that history has 
turning-points. 
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Philosophy of Science, XV (April 1948) 2: 

EpitorraL. A Symposium: WHat THE NATURAL SCIENTIST NEEDS 
From THE Socitat Scientist: John S. Adams, Jr., “ Introductory 
Remarks”: The distinction between the physical and social sciences is 
a major cleavage in contemporary thought. Paul S. Olmstead, “ Some 
Thoughts on ‘What the Natural Scientist Needs from the Social 
Scientist ’’’: The human element is important in the study and appli- 
eation of science. Everett R. Phelps, “ What the Physical Scientists’ 
Need from the Social Scientists”: In government, education, opinion- 
forming, and population-control, social science is required. Irving P. 
Orens, “ Physical Science and the Social Sciences”: Social conditions 
affect the scientist and vice versa. Sociology studies values, and physical 
science supplies methods. Malcolm G. Preston, “ Concerning an Essen- 
tial Condition of Cooperative Work”: The social sciences study the 
media for exchanging ideas. Carl F. Butts, “Science and Social Re- 
sponsibility ”: Science establishes the aims of the good society and 
works toward their implementing. Roy W. Sellars, “Do the Natural 
Sciences Have Need of the Social Sciences”: A global view of the 
sciences is demanded today, in which social sciences and philosophy 
are the final arbiters. Frank E. Hartung, “On the Contribution of 
Sociology to the Physical Sciences”: There is need for the axiological 
and the normative to guarantee the continued existence and fertility of 
science. Russell L. Ackoff, “ Discussion”: It is necessary to emphasize 
values, intereommunication, application, and the capacities of the social 
sciences to deal with this problem. (Symposium to be continued). Ralph 
S. Lillie, “Some Aspects of Theoretical Biology”: The living differs 
from the lifeless in the possession of a directive principle. There are 
conservative, novel, and integrative aspects to living things. The organ- 
ism is psychophysical. Carl G. Hempel and Paul Oppenheim, “ Studies 
in the Logie of Explanation ”: Explanation can be defined in terms of 
the logistic theory of ordered couples. Logical analysis enables the 
elaboration of a system, similar to the logic of probability, which 
provides a fuller basis for explanation. 


Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, 52nd year (July-October 
1947) 3-4: 
Essais MetapHysiques: Maurice Blondel, “ La métaphysique comme 
Science de l’au déla”: Analytic methods always show the necessity of 
transcendence and hence of metaphysics. Louis Lavelle, “ Analyse de 
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V’Etre et Dissociation de l’Essence et de l’Existence”: Essence and 
existence are known and distinguished by the act of consciousness which 
reveals being as primary, essence as both achievement and possibility, 
and existence as the power of auto-determination. The first fact is 
always positive and global. Space and time are modalities in the actuali- 
zation of the self. The opposition of essence and existence explain why 
Pure Being is always act accomplishing itself. Jean Wahl, “ Note sur la 
Métaphysique ”: Classical metaphysics is not out-moded by contem- 
porary existentialist trends. It is the more ancient philosophy, by its 
struggles and failures, that must be studied as a prolegomenon to under- 
standing contemporary existentialism. Gabriel Marcel, “ De l’audace en 
métaphysique ”: Philosophers of anguish take the easy way to escape 
from the mysteries of things. The mysteries of reality must be engaged 
by a creative response from man, P. Lachiéze-Rey, “ Esquisse d’une 
métaphysique de la Destinée”: The abstract, universalizing, scientific 
approach to reality is not adequate to locate man in the universe. Man’s 
justification is in terms of action and its ends which lead finally to 
the Supreme Being. Georges Gusdorf, “ Métaphysique et Anthropolo- 
gie”: Metaphysics should not dissolve itself into a study of the outer 
world. It finds its strength, against the claims of specialized sciences, 
by looking inward and studying man. LA M&TAPHYSIQUE ET LES 
Sciences: Louis de Broglie, “ Au déla des mouvantes limites de la 
Science”: Twentieth-century physics, by its overthrow of classical 
schemes of viewing space-time realities, is a challenging influence in the 
development of philosophical thought. M. Merleau-Ponty, “La méta- 
physique dans homme”: Present-day scholarship has shown that in 
the study of the world the conditioning influence of the human knower 
must be taken into account. The new metaphysics must attend to inter- 
subjectivity. G. Bouligand, “Le mathématicien au seuil de la méta- 
physique”: Every mathematician has a metaphysics which ranges 
from the simple type in some cases to the type which, like formalism, 
emphasizes constructibility. Georges Canguilhem, “Note sur la situ- 
ation faite en France 4 la philosophie biologique”: The renewal of 
interest, in France, in the problems of biology considered not scientifi- 
cally but metaphysically is a very healthy sign in the light of the 
mechanism traditional since Descartes. E. Minkowski, “ Phychiatrie et 
Métaphysique”: The psychiatrist touches the metaphysical in the 
definition of the realities which enable him to identify and diagnose 
abnormaley and also in the establishment of standardizing norms and 
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suggestive methods in psychotherapy. Maurice Leenhardt, “ Ethnologie 
et Métaphysique ”: Ethnology aids both metaphysics and theology in 
problems of discovery. Jean T. Desanti, “ Le ‘ jeune Marx’ et la méta- 
physique”: Building on the denial of the so-called thing in itself, 
Marxianism attempts to ground man by recognizing his conditioning 
forces, antecedent and contemporary. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, XX XI (Octo- 
ber 1947) 4: 

B. Welte, “ Remarques sur l’ontologie de Heidegger”: In the study 
of Heidegger, his phenomenological method is important. In this 
method which moves beyond Husserl’s descriptions, man is seen as a 
pure “relation-to.” The nothing, as Heidegger describes it, is purely 
phenomenological, and by it being is manifested in its purety. Heideg- 
ger’s avowed purpose is to clarify being itself. His analysis, though 
leading to nihilism and atheism in his own case, might open the way 
for an approach to the genuine scholastic notion of Pure Being. P.-Th. 
Camelos, “ Realisme et symbolisme dans la doctrine eucharistique de S. 
Augustin.” Note: A. M. Dubarle, “ Un texte lacunaire dans Denzinger.” 
Buitetins: H.-D. Gardeil, “ Bulletin d’Histoire de la philosophie de 
la philosophie moderne: I.—Philosophie frangaise.” D. H. Salman, 
“Bulletin d’Histoire de la philosophie moderne: II—Philosophie 
anglaise.” H.-F. Dondaine, “ Bulletin de Theologie: la Trinité.” 


Revue Philosophique (April-June 1948) 4-6: 

J. Ducuing, “ L’art du diagnostic et ses conséquences psychologiques. 
Contribution 4 l’étude de la connaissance d’autrui”: The diagnostician 
of disease must observe, document, and analyze. The complex “ confi- 


dence in authority” is of paramount importance, but some day this 
confidence in the man of medicine may become the faith in medicine 
alone. Madeleine David, “ Ecriture et Pensée”: Writing, ethnologically 
considered, arises from the fact that an assurance with regard to the fu- 
ture creates an obligation in the history of consciousness. Writing is a 
reflection of the transcendence exercising itself over man. Lucien Gold- 
mann, “ Materialisme dialectique et histoire de la philosophie”: 
Marxism provides the best pattern for interpreting the history of 
thought since it adverts to the social factors which condition a writer 
and which create the climate for his reception. Philosophy is a social 
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enterprise. W. Berteval, “La science moderne et la causalité”: The 
twentieth century, reversing its predecessor, believes that nature’s 
causality is not rigidly determined but that causality can only be 
experienced in human activity. Leibniz, in his doctrines of the monads 
differing in perspective and of the continuity-principle, is the prophet 
of today’s science. Notes AND DocuMENTS: Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, 
“ Ya-t-il une source aristotelicienne du ‘ Cogito’?”: Texts are cited to 
show the allusions to a cogito principle in Aristotle and also in St. 
Thomas. R.-M. Mossé-Bastide, “ L’intuition bergsonienne ”: Bergsonian 
intuition is immediate, evident, bearing on the self, vitalistic, and 
escapes relativity by being a metaphysical experience. 


Revue Thomiste, XLVII (1927) 2: 


Charles Journet, “ Definition synthetique de l’ame créée de |’Eglise.” 
M.-Dominique Philippe, “ Les Processions Divines selon Durand de St. 
Pourgain.” Jacques Maritain, “ L’Existant”: The subject or supposit 
is the fundamental existent. Except in the intuition of our own sub- 
jectivity, it is known as an object. Subjects are grasped by intelligence 
and love. L.-B. Gillon, “ Aux origines de la ‘ Puissance Obédientielle ’ ”: 
The notion of obediential potency did not originate with Capreolus and 
Cajetan but appears in its modern acceptation already in the literature 
of the 13th century. Louis Gardet, “ Philosophie et Théologie com- 
parées: de quelques positions méthodologiques de base”: The under- 
standing of other cultures and their intellectual intuitions demands 
that a eritic refrain from projecting his own personal and cultural 
formation into the problem. CriticaL Stupies: Louis Gardet and M. 
Labourdette, “ Aux Sources de la Théologie Spirituelle.” Marie-Joseph 
Nicolas, “ Chronique Théologique sur ‘Economie et Humanisme’”: 
The genuine Christian society must acknowledge man as the image and 
likeness of God and make possible his corresponding development. 
Charity must exist with property. Christianity can realize all the good 
that Marxism promises. The distinction between person and individual 
is basic to explain the relations of man and the state. A. Forest, 
“ Etudes sur Hegel”: Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirt offers a point of 
departure for reflecting on the problem of God’s presence in the world 
and on love as a mediator. J. Chaix-Ruy, “Les Philosophes Italiens 
d’Aujourdhui”: Italian philosophy, after periods of positivism, 
idealism, and dynamism, is returning to a traditional metaphysics. 
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Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica, XL (January-March 1948) 1: 


V. Doucet, “ De ‘Summa Fratris Alexandri Halensis’ historice con- 
siderata”: Alexander’s Summa is authentic. The Gorce-Mandonnet 
theory is challenged. EH. Preto, “Un Testo Inedito: La Summa Theo- 
logica di Rolando da Cremona”: Roland’s Summa throws new light 
on the history of scholasticism. Written around 1230, it reflects a 
scientific mentality and a preparation for the synthesis of Aquinas. S. 
Vanni Rovighi, “‘ L’Essere e il Nulla’ di J. P. Sartre”: Sartre has 
a complete system. It is influenced by Hartmann. Ontology cannot be 
treated phenomenologically. Notes anp Discussions: Cornelio Fabro, 
“La non-Filosofia del Marxismo nell’anniversario di un Congresso ”; 
The Proceedings of the Congress of Philosophy (Rome, 1946) do not 
disclose the Communists as being concerned to examine and justify the 
fundamentals of their theoretical philosophy. 


Sapientia, III (1948) 7: 

Eprror1aL: “ Realismo Intelectualista o Irracionalismo Caotico ”: 
Realism, intellectualism, and objective morality go hand in hand. 
Idealism, immanentism, and moral autonomy have an affinity. Martin 
Grabmann, “El Desarrollo Historico de la Filosofia y Logica Medio- 
evales del Lenguaje”: Recent scholarship indicates that the medievals 
had a developed philosophy of language which is necessary for under- 
standing their own and later languages. Raymundo Paniker, “F. H. 
Jacobi y la Filosofia (cont’d)”: Jacobi’s philosophy views sentiment as 
capable of transcending the antinomies of reason. His is an intelligence 
clamoring for faith. Ricardo F. Castellanos, “ Humanismo Moderno y 
Humanismo Cristiano”: Modern humanism is atheistic and materialist. 
Christian humanism views man as a creature of God. Texts: De 
Veritate, q. 1, art. 2. 


Theoria, XIV (1948) 1: 


Emile Bréhier, “La notion de probléme en philosophie ”: Problems 
exist only on a metaproblematic background which gives meaning to 
their position and solution. Philippe Devaux, “Some Aspects of 
Samuel Alexander’s Philosophy”: Alexander’s work represents an 
attempt to reconstruct traditional beliefs in the light of the empirical 
science. It has an organic and integrative character. Axel Hagerstrém, 
“Lectures on so-called Spiritual Religion”: The Absolute cannot be 
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truly represented as an object. It is more associated with “ objectless 
feeling,” and the secret to grasping it is in consciousness purified of 
gross and relative sensations. Uuno Saarnio, “ Der Begriff des Guten ”: 
Value theory is distinct from ethics. By making this distinction between 
two materially and formally different concepts it is possible to construct 
a value theory and a theoretical ethics. 


The Thomist, XI (April 1948) 2: 

Vincent Edward Smith, “ Existentialism and Existence”: Hegel 
subsumed both essence and existence in his abstract systemism to which 
Kierkegaard reacted by asserting the rights of individual existence. 
Heidegger, examining the question of individual existence as a pro- 
legomenon to metaphysics, decided that it was reducible to possibility. 
Jaspers approaches the problem of existence by emphasizing antinomies. 
Sartre carries Heidegger to a point of holding that man is his own 
nothingness. John P. Kenny. “ The Bases of the International Military 
Tribunal’s Authority”: There is weighty juristic evidence for the 
legality of the Nuremberg trial, according to the lawyers associated with 
its prosecution. Justice Jackson holds that the basis of the Tribunal 
is its charter and more remotely international and criminal law. This 
opinion is substantially seconded by Lord Wright. Murray C. Bernays, 
pointing to existing treaties and laws, holds the Nuremberg trial to be a 
revolution not of law but of law enforcement. Sheldon Glueck holds to 
a “ will of the victor ” doctrine and points up existing international law 
and criminal law generally recognized by civilized states. Peter 
Lumbreras, “ Notes on the Connection of the Virtues”: Imperfect 
moral virtues are not mutually connected. Perfect cardinal virtues are 
so mutally connected that he who has one has the others. Perfect moral 
virtues are all mutually connected so that the possessor of one has the 
others at least in intention. Natural virtues can be without charity and 
charity, without them. Infused moral virtues cannot be without charity, 
or charity without them. Faith and hope can be, imperfectly, without 
charity. Without faith and hope charity is impossible in a wayfarer. 


Thought, XXIII (March 1948) 88: 

Oscar Haleki, “The Making of Europe” (editorial). Nicholas 8S. 
Timasheff, “ Political Mythology ” (editorial). Joseph J. Reilly, “ The 
Mind of John Henry Newmann ” (editorial): The Harrold edition of 
Newman’s works is a valuable contribution. Fernand Vial, “ Existen- 
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tialism and Humanism” (editorial): Sartre emphasizes the sordid and 
the negative. N. S. Timasheff, “ Russia and Europe.” Andrew Gyorgy, 
“Danubian Federation.” James Collins, “ The Existentialism of Jean- 
Paul Sartre”: As a left-wing existentialist concerned with the problem 
of being, Sartre moves through the Cartesian cogito to a concern only 
about being in this world. Consciouness throws the “ muff” of nothing- 
ness around being. Man is constituted by his freedom in a valueless 
world. Selves are known by “ the look,” and their only law is conflict. 
J. Bartlett Brebner, “Halévy: Diagnostician of Modern Britain.” 
John Pick, “ Divergent Disciples of Walter Pater”: Some of Pater’s 
disciples like Wilde, Moore, and Symons were influenced to hedonism. 
Others like Johnson departed from Pater’s later works and moved to 
Christianity. 


Book Reviews 


Philo. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christi. 
anity, and Islam. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1947. Vol. I, pp. 
xvi + 462; Vol. II, pp. xiv + 531. $10.00. 


The author of the present work is Nathan Littauer Professor of 
Hebrew Literature and Philosophy at Harvard University. He is 
already known to students of the history of philosophy on account of 
his book on Cresca’s Critique of Aristotle and another work on The 
Philosophy of Spinoza, both published by the Harvard University Press. 
The two volumes on Philo are intended to be a part of a series of books 
under the general title, Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems 
from Plato to Spinoza, Professor Wolfson promises other studies that 
are to continue the series which is to be completed by a revised and 
expanded edition of his two volumes on Spinoza. 

The first chapter of Professor Wolfson’s work is largely concerned 
with the description of Hellenistic Judaism in ancient Alexandria. The 
author significantly points out that Alexandrian Jews believed in the 
divine origin of the law. They regarded Greek religion as false, but 
they accorded some value to Greek philosophy, which they held to be 
an inferior form of Judaism. In his next chapter the author classifies 
the writings of Philo. He informs his readers that only four of thirty- 
eight works of Philo concerned with strictly philosophical problems, 
three deal with contemporary Jewish events in Alexandria, while all 
the rest are commentaries or discourses on the Pentateuch. Apparently 
Philo did not use the original Hebrew text but the Septuagint version, 
since he wrote in Greek for Greek readers. Professor Wolfson admits 
that there is no positive evidence of Philo’s knowledge of Hebrew, but 
he has very good reasons to suppose that Philo was able to read 
Seripture in the original Hebrew. We see, therefore, that Philo was 
primarily concerned with the interpretation of Scripture, but in terms 
of Greek philosophy. Thus his philosophical speculations were attached 
to the scriptural verses which he chanced to interpret. 

We find that Philo employed the allegorical method of interpreting 
Scripture. He emphasized that no anthropomorophic expression about 
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God could be taken in a literal sense. There can be no doubt that he 
subordinated philosophy to Scripture. Professor Wolfson holds that 
this ancillary conception of philosophy passed from Philo directly to 
the Church Fathers. Philo admitted Plato’s theory of ideas and at- 
tempted to find support for it in the Bible. However, he did not accept 
it without certain reservations and revisions, particularly since he held 
that God is the Creator of ideas. Professor Wolfson shows that Philo 
substituted the celebrated term, Logos, for the Aristotelian term, Nous. 
He regarded the Logos as the mind of God in which ideas are contained 
from all eternity. He also used the word, Logos, to designate an incor- 
poreal mind created by God, with which he is not identical. We find, 
however, that the Logos is not to be conceived simply as the totality of 
ideas, but also of powers. 

The author shows that Philo rejected Aristotle’s view of the un- 
createdness of the world and adopted Plato’s view of the formation of 
the world by God. Philo interpreted Genesis in the light of Plato’s 
Timaeus. However, he did not entirely agree with Plato, for he taught 
that God also created the matter out of which He made the world. The 
Logos is also immanent in the world created by God. This is the third 
stage of its existence. Besides the visible world God also created spirits 


or souls, according to Philo. Some are never to be placed in bodies, like 
Plato’s demons, which Philo identifies with the angels of Scripture, 
whereas others are united with bodies, that is, the souls of men, which 
Philo holds are immortal. Philo did not admit that human souls ever 
descend into the bodies of animals below man. 


The eighth chapter is devoted to Philo’s teaching on the freedom of 
God and the freedom of the will of man as well as the grace of God, 
which is to aid man to choose the good. This is followed by a disquisi- 
tion on Philo’s concept of prophecy and prophetic dreams. The author 
points out that, according to Philo and according to Christianity and 
Islam, prophecy means more than mere divination. The author alleges 
that Philo does not use new arguments for the existence of God, but he 
does substitute revelation for Plato’s recollection and the Stoic doctrine 
of the innateness of the idea of God. Philo does admit the possibility 
of learning something of the essence of God, though that knowledge is 
extremely limited in this life. The author presents Philo’s ethical and 
political doctrines in chapters XII and XIII. 

In his final chapter the writer evaluates Philo’s position in the history 
of philosophy. He contends that Philo introduced a fundamentally new 
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period in the history of thought by drawing upon religious literature or 
Scripture as well as by bringing forward a new form of literary expres- 
sion, namely, that of the homily or commentary. This scriptural streak, 
observes Professor Wolfson, will be found among Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems until the time of Spinoza. He writes further: “ Philo is the 
founder of this new school of philosophy, and from him it directly 
passes on to the Gospel of St. John and the Church Fathers, from whom 
it passes on to Moslem and hence also to mediaeval Jewish philosophy.” 
(Vol. II, p. 457) There can be no doubt that Professor Wolfson 
accords Philo a far more prominent position in the history of philosophy 
than he has enjoyed to this date. The statement, however: “ For well- 
nigh seventeen centuries this Philonic philosophy dominated European 
thought,” (Vol. II, p. 459) can scarcely be admitted without some 
qualifications and reservations. Irrespective of Professor Wolfson’s 
appraisal of Philo’s influence, one will readily acknowledge that he has 
furnished a most comprehensive and exhaustive exposition of Philo’s 
philosophy. The author has based all his statements about Philo’s 
tenets on the original Greek text to which he refers his readers through- 
out his work. Fortunately the work is provided with an index of refer- 
ences, an index of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic terms, and with an 
exhaustive index of subjects and names. One must remark that the two 
volumes are beautifully printed on excellent paper and substantially 
bound. Finally, one must also state that Professor Wolfson’s work is a 
splendid specimen of basic research in the field of the history of ideas 
and deserves the attention of scholars all over the world. 


J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Le Jugement d’Existence chez Aristote. By Suzanne Mansion. 
Louvain: Editions de l'Institut Superieur de Philosophie, 
1946. Pp. xiii + 311. 

This is a study which has not received sufficient attention in this 
country. Done during the war years, with the help of a subvention 
from the Belgian government, it has been crowned by the Royal 
Academy of Belgium. The research was directed by A. Mansion, whose 
interest in the spread of Aristotelianism in the thirteenth century is 
well known. As the author points out (p. vii), the investigation deals 
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with a question which occupies but a small place in the works of 
Aristotle, yet the nature of the judgment of existence is fundamental 
in the philosophy of Aristotle. It is not uncommon for people now to 
write that Aristotle’s philosophy is an essentialism. This may be true, 
but it should not be taken to mean that Aristotle is unconcerned about 
existence. In the light of the contemporary prominence of existence 
philosophies, what is needed is an objective and thorough exposition of 
the part played by existence in the Aristotelian theory of reality. This 
is what Mlle. Mansion has done. 

In treating Aristotle’s concept of scientific knowledge (‘eruarnun) the 
author has two chief aims: (1) to define the relation of the Aristotelian 
philosophy to the Platonic theory of forms; (2) to indicate the exact 
limits of the formal object of science (p. 3). The study succeeds better 
in the second purpose than in the first. Its exposition is based on a 
careful reading of the whole corpus of Aristotle. Mlle. Mansion is not 
much impressed by the hypotheses of W. Jaeger regarding the chrono- 
logical development of Aristotle’s thought. She is inclined to think that 
the Categories is from a very early period, if written by Aristotle at all. 
In fact, she consciously rejects the concept of oicia presented in that 
treatise. As far as secondary authorities are concerned, the author’s 
erudition is definitely French. The studies of J. Chevalier, O. Hamelin, 
J. M. Le Blond, A. Mansion, L. M. Régis and L. Robin are the most 
frequently quoted. The Greek and Latin commentators are used to 
good advantage. St. Thomas is criticized in at least two places (pp. 
141 and 260) for apparent misunderstandings of Aristotle. 

Book I of Mlle. Mansion’s study has seven chapters on the conception 
of science in Aristotle. After a few pages on science in Plato (very 
sketchy), the study settles down to an examination of Aristotelian 
knowledge through causes, of essence, of the necessary, of the universal. 
The relation of opinion to science is discussed at the end of this Book. 
Much use is made of the work of Father L. M. Régis. It is obviously 
impossible to discuss the interpretation of all these points. Let us select 
the theory of the universal as a characteristic topic. Mlle. Mansion is 
well aware of the inner tension in Aristotle’s mind between the universal, 
as comprehending an essence, and the universal, as extending to a class. 
She thinks that the first is more important to Aristotle. Modern 
logicians, from the fourteenth century on, have stressed the extensive 
character of the universal. St. Thomas emphasized the notion of com- 
prehension. As a result, even the later scholastics take intellectual 
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abstraction to be a process of induction from a plurality of sense data, 
whereas St. Thomas thinks that a universal concept may be attained 
from one phantasm. These differences between mediaeval commentators 
are not introduced into this study, but Mlle. Mansion provides a good 
start on the matter by clearly distinguishing between what the schol- 
astics call simple apprehension and the different process of rising to the 
first principles of science from éymrepia (Post. Anal. II, 19). The 
latter process is really one of reasoning. Students of the abstraction 
theories of Duns Scotus and William of Occam might avoid much con- 
fusion by observing this distinction: it is possible to follow the logic of 
Aristotle rather closely and yet to abandon the metaphysics of 
peripateticism. 

Mlle. Mansion devotes Book II of her study to the judgment of 
existence in Aristotelian science. Here again there is a basic tension: 
Aristotelian science is of the necessary and essential, existence is not an 
object of science; yet the realism of Aristotle forces him to require 
that science deal with an object which exists, or is supposed to exist. 
“ Toute proposition scientifique présuppose done le jugement d’existence 
qui a permis de la poser.” (p. 272) To establish this conclusion, the 
study goes over the nature of the principles of science, of demonstra- 
tion, the role of the judgment of existence in the cognitive process, and 
the theory of being in Aristotle. The remarks on the existence of 
mathematical objects are particularly helpful in relating Aristotelian 
science to modern science. 

A key question is faced here by the author: Is it possible, in Aristo- 
telian science, to demonstrate a proposition, such as, “It is raining”? 
The example used by Aristotle is that of the occurrence of an eclipse. 
That there is rain now, that this eclipse is happening,—these are facts 
which are of no direct interest to the Aristotelian scientist, provided 
they remain as pure facts. (cf. p. 173) Such a scientist wishes to 
know what is existing or happening. Even the eclipse is viewed by 
Aristotle as having a certain essence. But, if he concentrates on the 
what, omitting all reference to existence, the scientist is not dealing 
with the real. Yet it is impossible to know the existing reality, scientifi- 
eally, without knowing what it is. Hence, even the judgment of existence 
is concerned with what exists. (cf. p. 254) 

There are enough problems in Aristotle without looking elsewhere 
for trouble. However, the importance of Mlle. Mansion’s study may 
be suggested by mentioning two typical complications in Christian 
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Aristotelianism. Let us admit that by the mid-thirteenth century the 
logic of Aristotle is generally accepted by all scholastics. Now, a 
Christian believes that the essences of all possible things are known to 
God; Aristotle did not think so. That a thing could be non-existing in 
this finite universe and yet existing in the Mind of God, is a tremen- 
dously complicating fact. For the individual to be known eternally is 
an Aristotelian scandal. Only universals should be knowable eternally 
and without change. How can one be an Aristotelian and yet accept 
Christian exemplarism ? 

Secondly, how can a Christian Aristotelian demonstrate the existence 
of God? The upshot of Mlle. Mansion’s thesis is that essence and 
existence are pretty closely associated in Aristotle. She is quite cautious 
in avoiding any discussion of the question of a real distinction. My 
impression is that she does not think that a real distinction fits into 
the Aristotelian philosophy of being. She does not say that, but one 
gathers that she could have said it. There can be no demonstration of 
pure existence. It would be necessary to have some knowledge of the 
divine Essence to make a judgment of the divine Existence. Given only 
the natural experience of man, as Aristotle saw it, is his science capable 
of a demonstration of that which transcends the natural? Is Duns 
Scotus right, in the Prologue to the Opus Oxoniense, and in Dist. 3 and 
8 of Book One, when he maintains that an argument starting in Aris- 
totelian physics must end with a conclusion in Aristotelian physics? 
Simply to consider these questions is enough to make one question the 
once facile observation, that St. Thomas baptized Aristotle. 

Well-documented, serious studies, such as the present one, are a 
prerequisite to progress in modern Catholic philosophy. 


VERNON J. BOURKE. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Compendium of Theology. By Saint Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
by Cyril Vollert, S. J. Saint Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1947. 
Pp. xx + 366, with index. $4.00. 


There is no hard-and-fast distinction, still less a necessary opposition, 
between great books and handbooks. Besides considering the kind of 
book—and “great” does not specify a type of book, for almost any 
type may be great in its way—one must consider who the author is. 
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Many books classified as “great” were in fact originally written as 
“briefer courses” or as digests of what the author had elsewhere ex- 
pressed in a much more elaborate and technical form. Examples are 
Kant’s Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics and Comte’s Discours 
sur Vesprit positif. In the present case, we are concerned with the 
author of the Summa Theologica and the Summa contra Gentiles, and 
we are fortunate to have from his pen, at the time of his full maturity, 
1272-1273, an even briefer summa which offers interesting points of 
comparison with his larger works. 

The aim of St. Thomas is simple and straightforward. As he says 
in the foreword to Brother Reginald, “ What the Word taught at great 
length, although clearly, throughout the various volumes of Sacred 
Seripture, for those who have leisure to study, He has reduced to brief 
compass for the sake of those whose time is taken up with the cares 
of daily life.” The fathers and doctors have imitated Christ, the teacher, 
in this, and have expounded his message compendiously or copiously as 
suited the occasion. In his De Doctrina Christiana, St. Augustine 
teaches the same lesson and admonishes the teacher, especially the 
preacher, to accommodate his words to the background and intelligence 
of his auditors and not to indulge in vain subtleties. 

For his part, St. Thomas intended to sum up Christian doctrine under 
the heads of faith, hope, and charity. Actually, he succeeded in com- 
pleting Part I on faith (this section includes treatises on the Divine 
Trinity and the humanity of Christ, chapters 3-184 and 185-246 re- 
spectively), and only ten chapters of Part II on hope. The translator 
might have mentioned in his preface that in this ordering of topics 
St. Thomas continues a tradition of compendiums going back to such 
works as St. Augustine’s Enchiridion, de fide, spe, charitate. 

The translation is the work of Father Cyril Vollert, S. J., professor 
of theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, well known for his 
translation of M. Scheenben. Recently, he has published a translation 
of Francis Suarez, On the Various Kinds of Distinctions (disputation 
seven from the Disputationes Metaphysicae), number 4 in the Marquette 
University Medieval Philosophical Texts in Translation. In making the 
present translation, Father Vollert used the Parma and Vivés editions, 
and Mandonnet’s edition of the Opuscula. Though he preferred the 
Vivés text, he followed Mandonnet’s order in numbering the chapters, 
as that is commonly used in references to the Compendium. The notes, 
useful and not too copious, the references to works cited by St. Thomas, 
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the bibliography and general format of the work make it on the whole 
the best of several similar translations issued within the past few years 
by Herder’s. 

In his preface, Father Vollert observes that it is important for us to 
recapture the theological perspective of St. Thomas and his age. Modern 
theology has sought to establish its theses by means of authentic texts 
drawn from the sources of revelation. Its concern has been to counter 
the widespread heresy and defection from God characteristic of the 
last few centuries. The ensuing danger is that in our zeal to defend 
the deposit of revelation we may neglect to penetrate the truths of 
revelation, assimilate them, and invigorate our charity with them. The 
theologian has had to interrupt his proper task, the contemplation of 
the supernatural universe in the light of God’s own knowledge, in order 
to battle against God’s adversaries but should not fail to replenish its 
strength in the atmosphere of serene theological contemplation. The 
fathers and doctors had to confute error too, of course, and St. Thomas, 
like St. Augustine, was an admirable controversialist, but this contem- 
plative wisdom is the spirit of his theology. At present, some are urging 
a return to the wisdom of the fathers (not only in the field of scholar- 
ship, a tendency which has been under way for a long time, but in a 
popular way, in the sense of making the wisdom more accessible to 
lay people in translations and in undergraduate courses). All of this 
is excellent, but some advocates of this return to patristic wisdom 
sometimes create the impression that thomistic theology has neglected 
the contemplative spirit that the fathers give us so richly; they make 
the mistake of blaming St. Thomas for what “ scholasties ” have some- 
times been guilty of—over formal and schematic presentation. Father 
Vollert’s point is well taken that the theological outlook of St. Thomas 
is closer in many ways to that of St. Bonaventure and St. Augustine. 

The volume is similar in format to St. Bonaventure, Breviloquium 
(translated by E. E. Nemmers: Herder, 1946) and inevitably suggests 
comparison with the latter, since St. Bonaventure’s treatise is also a 
brief discourse about Christian doctrine. St. Bonaventure wrote his 
compendium because sacred doctrine has been handed down so diffusely 
in the writings of the saints and even of the doctors that it cannot 
be understood or comprehended for a long time by those willing to 
listen to holy scripture (Prologue, VI, 5). He orders his work in 
terms of seven topics, the Trinity, the creation of the world, the cor- 
ruption of sin, the Incarnation of the Word, the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, the sacramental remedy, and the state of the final judgment. 
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Assuredly rich in doctrine, the seraphic doctor’s compendium will 
probably be found, for general purposes, preferable for spiritual de- 
votional reading. On the other hand, there is, as we all know, warmth 
of devotion in the author of the Pange lingua, but owing to his more 
reserved and unadorned style, his “ breviloquium” will probably be 
read by persons desiring a clear and authoritative exposition of the 
essentials of Christian doctrine on the Divine Trinity and on the 
humanity of Christ. In the one case, theology may be studied zealously 
for sanctity; in the other, theology may be studied diligently for sanity. 
In each case, we have a gift, out of the charity of a saint, a handbook 
that is a great book and that may serve as an excellent basis for 
courses in theology for the layman. 
DonaLD A. GALLAGHER. 


Marquetie University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


How Our Minds Work. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1947. Pp. 116, with index. $2.75. 


This recent book is concerned not so much with how our minds work 
as with the larger question of whether we have minds at all. Yet the 
author shies away from “ proving” that men do actually have an im- 
material mind, since Dr. Joad thinks it cannot be definitely settled. 
What he wants to do, and indeed does do very well, is to show that the 
facts of human experience postulate an immaterial power in man. 

Dr. Joad begins with the data of mechanism. Dispassionately, and 
always with an eye for the bright word, he highlights the most impres- 
sive arguments of the behaviorists. Such items as the emotions, instinct 
in animals, animal psychology, even human will and self-consciousness 
submit to the resourceful, if labored, interpretations of the anti-mind 
philosophers. 

After the arguments in favor of mind being nothing more than 
body-action, Dr. Joad offers a sprightly analysis of such facts as pur- 
posiveness, foresight, memory and expectation, apprehension, and the 
synthesizing power of the mind. His conclusion is noteworthy, that, “ in 
addition to the body and brain, the composition of the living organism 
ineludes an immaterial element which we call mind; that this element, 
although it is in very close association with the brain, is more than a 
mere glow or halo surrounding the cerebral structure, the function of 
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which is confined to reflecting the events occurring in that structure; 
that, on the contrary, it is in some sense independent of the brain, and 
in virtue of its independence is able in part to direct and control the 
material constituents of the body, using them to carry out its purposes 
in relation to the external world of objects, much as a driver will make 
use of the mechanism of his motorear.” (pp. 73-74) 

All this is likely to prove gratifying to neo-scholastics and to others 
who champion the cause of the immateriality of the human mind. To 
some it may come as rather a surprise, but not to those who have 
watched with interest the evolution of the University of London’s Dr. 
Joad. Since World War II he has swung far from his pre-war 
agnosticism. Even so, How Our Minds Work is not exactly the sort of 
book one would expect from the man who used to say that “ When the 
mind becomes old and begins to decay, it becomes matted with 
God-webs.” 

Yet it would be a mistake hastily to conclude that the philosopher 
who has recovered the Anglican faith of his youth and inclines towards 
Anglo-Catholicism is a near-convert to scholasticism. 

There is, for instance, Dr. Joad’s curious use of the word organism. 
Traditionally organism includes all living things, vegetative, sentient, 


and rational. In certain passages the author clearly is using the word 
as embracing plants, animals, and men, all living things (pp. 47, 48 
et passim). Is it to be taken in this same sense, then, when, summarizing 
his argument, Dr. Joad writes (p. 73) that, “in addition to the body 
and brain, the composition of the living organism includes an im- 


material element which we call mind.”? To suppose so makes it neces- 
sary to infer that the author is arguing for an immaterial mind in 
plants and animals as well as in man. 

There are, of course, various ways in which “mind” may be in 
things. But in the light of the book’s title it would appear reasonable 
to suppose the author is dealing with “ mind ” as a power or possession 
of man—as indeed seems indicated by the text. One can only regret that 
such a key word is left dangling. 

Another curiosity of the book is Dr. Joad’s notion of “ proof.” He 
stresses his contention that the “ issue between those who endeavour to 
interpret mind action in terms of body action, and those who contend 
for the unique, distinct, and in some sense independent status of mind, 
is not capable of definite settlement.” (p. 45 and pp. 1-3) The witty 
and former pundit of BBC’s Brains Trust apparently limits proof to 
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facts, where fact means physical experimentally verified evidence. In 
a work which has such a gratifying lucidity in behalf of man’s im- 
material mind and points out so decisively the inadequacies of the 
behavioristic explanation, it is disappointing to find the author so 
timorous in theory of his own logie. 

For in fact Dr. Joad seems entirely certain of the immateriality of 
the human mind. He rejects the materialist’s position in favor of man’s 
having a mind distinct from matter. This is an important fact which, 
along with the book’s brief but extremely cogent, fresh, and unacademic 
exposition, should not be lost sight of. While mentioning some of the 
weaknesses which are rather obvious, one should not overlook the 
contribution this treatise can make to the scholastic position. 


JosePH B. McALLIsTER. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Court Traité de L’Existence et de L’Existant. By Jacques Maritain. 
Paris: Paul Hartmann, 1947. Pp. 239. fr. 90. 

Like so many other of Maritain’s books, this one bears the deep mark 
of an intelligence placing itself at the service of the community. Since 
the publication of his early study on the philosophy of Bergson, he 
has consistently faced the intellectual issues troubling the contemporary 
world: the relation between religion, culture and the state, the hierarchy 
and distinction of the sciences, man’s place in a scientifie world, anti- 
semitism, the crisis in education, the conflicting views on humanism. 
On all these questions he has brought the light of thomistic wisdom and 
his own meditative mind to bear so as to bring order out of chaos. 
There is no more effective proof of the vitality and resourcefulness of 
thomism than this responsible concern for new problems and new in- 
sights. Inevitably, Maritain has found it necessary to confront his 
philosophy with the claims of recent existentialism. The present work 
is his reckoning with this trend of thought. 

Along with Gilson, Maritain holds that thomism is the only authentic 
existential philosophy. This statement requires explanation both on 
the side of modern claimants to that title and on the side of the 
traditional philosophy of being. Use is made again of the distinction 
between two different tensions of spirit: that of Minerva, the “ sapien- 
tial ” desire to search out the causes of things through speculative study, 
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and that of Jacob, the “imprecatory” cry of the human soul as it 
seeks to save itself even at the cost of wrestling with the angel of the 
Lord. From the former attitude springs philosophy and from the 
latter, religion. Kierkegaard’s strength was drawn from a religious 
source, for he gave voice to the anguish and joy of the religious man 
working out his salvation in fear and trembling before God. He tried to 
restore to western man a sense of the unique value of the individual 
existent, the terror which freedom holds for man, the abandonment and 
despair and impotency which sin works in the human heart, and, above 
all, the absolute dependence of man upon God. Maritain thinks that 
Kierkegaard’s central intuition lies more in this overwhelming awareness 
of God’s transcendence and man’s need for redemption than in his 
defense of the worth of the act of existing. 

Due to the unfortunate historical circumstance of having to resist 
Hegel’s imperialistic view of reason, Kierkegaard felt obliged to ally 
his vindication of religiousness with a distrust of reason. This enmity 
placed between religious and intellectual values has issued in the anti- 
intellectualism of recent existentialism. But the latter differs in one 
important respect from the original standpoint of Kierkegaard and 
of men like Kafka and Chestov. It presents a systematic philosophic 
exploitation of existential themes rather than a directly “ existential 
existentialism,” a discourse about states of soul rather than a personal 
witnessing to them. Similarly, the original protest against (Hegelian) 
philosophy has been transformed into a professional attack upon the 
intelligibility of being and the very possibility of philosophy in general. 
This confusion has played into the hands of the rationalists, who point 
out rightly that the mood and subjective condition of the philosopher 
do not belong to the matter of philosophy and who then go on to deny 
any kinship between human intelligence and mystery. Scholastics are 
inclined to look with suspicion upon the existentialist treatment of 
metaphysical and moral problems and hence to overlook the truths which 
continue to operate even through Sartre’s doctrine. 

For his own part, Maritain believes that the vogue of Heidegger and 
Sartre has had the good effect of recalling the attention of philosophers 
to such previously outlawed notions as essence and existence, con- 
tingeney and freedom. Existentialism may well mark the end of one 
era in philosophy: as a kind of corrupted scholasticism, it has brought 
a complete cycle to a close. What direction the future movement of 
thought will take, depends largely upon whether thomists are content 
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to retain their negative and complacent attitude during the present 
erisis or whether they are willing to discern what is true and what is 
false in existentialism and to incorporate the former into an adequate 
philosophy of being. Maritain’s Short Treatise surveys those aspects 
of thomism which can take philosophical account of all that Kierke- 
gaard experienced in a dramatically personal way. His method is to 
gather together the existential theses scattered throughout his own 
previous books, which in turn rely upon Aquinas and the thomistic 
commentators. In successive chapters, he considers the problems of 
being, action, the supposit, and the relation between human freedom 
and divine providence. 

In discussing the existential nature of being, Maritain lays stress 
upon our manner of knowing being. After reviewing the familiar 
thomistic doctrines concerning the proportion between the true and 
esse, the realistic meaning of apprehension and the existential per- 
fection of knowledge in judgment, he comes to his familiar thesis about 
the intuition of being. Some important explanations are given con- 
cerning the idea of being, which is formed primitively by the intellect, 
and the other ideas and principles immediately consequent upon the 
notion of being. The quasi-judgment of existence made by the external 
senses in the presence of an existent object is emphasized. But analysis 
is directed primarily upon the reciprocal relation between the intellect’s 
first idea (of being, as implied in “this thing”) and its first judgment 
(that “something exists”). There is a mutual causality and inter- 
penetration here, for the idea of being cannot be formed apart from 
the primitive judgment of existence, while the judgment cannot be 
made without implicating the idea. I judge this thing (having a 
definite essential structure) to be exercizing the act of existing, and I 
apprehend being as something which exists or can exist. The judgment 
of existing is not yet the notion of existence—ezistentia ut significata. 
This idea is formed when the intellect reflects upon its own judging 
operation, for the act of existential judging expresses in an intentional 
way the act of existing enjoyed by the existent subject. The idea of 
existence is consequent upon the first judgment and idea. Since the 
idea of existence is integrated both in origin and in meaning with that 


of essence, they cannot be separated definitively. Both are aspects of 
the fundamental idea of being, and to separate them (as do the rational- 
ists and the existentialists) is equivalent to rending being apart and 


destroying either its existential or its intelligible character. 
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A footnote (p. 51) considers a problem which is relevant for the 
discussion on being and existence, especially in so far as they provide 
the foundations of metaphysics. It is well known that an autograph 
of St. Thomas’ commentary on the De Trinitate of Boethius exists and 
that it corrects in several important passages the reading given in even 
such a good printed text as that of the Parma edition. More than this, 
the autograph shows that the commmentary underwent significant 
revisions by St. Thomas, particularly in regard to the nature of meta- 
physics. In his penetrating study on La participation dans la philoso- 
phie de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1942, ef. pp. 318-19), L.-B. Geiger 
printed for the first time the correct reading of important sections of 
qu. 5, a. 3, ¢., of the thomistic commentary. Geiger suggested that 
Aquinas draws so sharp a distinction between the abstractio or appre- 
hensive act at the basis of philosophy of nature and philosophy of 
mathematics and the separatio or negative judgment upon which meta- 
physies rests that we ought to cease attributing to Aquinas the cus- 
tomary doctrine about the three degrees of abstraction. The mental act 
which institutes metaphysics as a formal discipline is an existential 
judgment rather than an apprehension of an aspect of essence. Mari- 
tain refers to this suggestive thesis, but maintains that only a verbal 
difference separates Aquinas from Cajetan and John of St. Thomas on 
this point: the thomistic separatio is the third degree of abstraction. 
Yet Maritain allows that the idea of being must be integrated with 
the first existential judgment in so intimate and special a way that 
“abstraction ” can be applied only analogically both to the first two 
parts of speculative philosophy and to the third. 

More than a long footnote is required to determine the precise import 
of the thomistic texts on this basic issue. Geiger has returned to an 
analysis of the disputed passages, with special reference to Maritain’s 
theory of the abstractive intuition of being and its role in metaphysics, 
in an article appearing in Revue des sciences philosophiques et théo- 
logiques (v. 31, 1947). An independent reconsideration of metaphysics 
as distinct from all other philosophical sciences has been made recently 
by J. D. Robert (in Divus Thomas, Piacenza, ser. 3, v. 24, 1947). This 
further documentation is supplied in the hope that American thomists 
will examine the whole problem in an independent way. The final 
solution is bound to modify the prevailing view of existential meta- 
physics as well as the general account of thomistic philosophy. No 
definitive settlement seems likely, however, until the entire thomistic 
(and Boethian) usage of separatio and its derivatives has been textually 
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determined. This is but one more instance of the fundamental research 
which still remains to be done in regard to key concepts in St. Thomas’ 
writings. 

Two other major doctrines of St. Thomas are singled out by Mari- 
tain for their existential consequences. One point concerns the dis- 
tinction between subject and object both in the theory of science and 
in the theory of being. Maritain remarks on the difficulty of knowing in 
an objective way the supposit or actual subject of existence. Contem- 
porary existentialists are justified in refusing to reduce the subject to 
the status of an object of knowledge. But they do not appreciate the 
peculiar nature of the idea of existence, which intends a reality that 
can never become an object and yet is supremely intelligible. The 
thomistie doctrine on the relation between the universal moral law and 
the prudential judgment or at least the act of conscience is also often 
overlooked in Catholie explanations of morality. As a result, Catholic 
moral doctrine is unnecessarily exposed to Sartre’s ridicule of ready- 
made general laws. 

In his characteristically profound and generous way, Maritain has 
brought to focus those doctrines which justify the claim of thomism 
to be genuinely existential. His analysis extends the basis for this 
claim beyond the theses on judgment and essence-existence which are 
usually adduced. Moreover, he has indicated in a sympathetic way 
those aspects of Kierkegaard and his followers which should be incor- 
porated within the thomistic synthesis and which call to mind neglected 
conceptions in thomism itself. This Short Treatise is a reliable and 
always stimulating companion in the quest for a true existentialism 
which will be at once faithful to the mind of Aquinas and responsive 
to the special problems of our own time. 

JAMES COLLINS. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Introduction to Philosophy. By Louis de Raeymaeker. Translated 
by Professor Harry McNeil. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xi + 297. $4.00. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas. By Gerald Vann, O.P. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Inc., 1948. Pp. xxvii + 185. $3.00. 


Both of these works, in different ways, seek to open up the field of 
scholastic philosophy for the beginner. The tremendous success of the 
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original French edition of Canon de Raeymaeker’s introduction of a 
decade ago made this excellent English translation from the second 
French edition inevitable. It provides an invaluable vade mecum for 
the young searcher after wisdom. It provides him first with a general 
view of the field of philosophy by contrasting the proper object of 
philosophy with that of science and theology and then briefly sur- 
veying the conceivable solutions of the great philosophical problems of 
knowledge, of being, of nature, and of values. Then follows a section 
giving a succinet survey of the history of philosophy concluding with 
an initiation into the life of philosophy, dealing with such themes as 
choosing a school for philosophical studies, philosophical organizations, 
teaching centers, societies, great philosophical writings in book and 
periodical form, and extended bibliographical information in the field. 
Appendices provide a list of the writings of St. Thomas and editions 
of his works. 

The treatise is an introductory text book for the course in philosophy 
at the Higher Institute of Philosophy at Louvain. It is based on the 
Canon’s sixty years of study and teaching at that university. Its 
particular appeal is its complete simplicity, even when dealing with 
the most abstruse of philosophical problems, an asset which will be much 
appreciated by the beginner. Within such a brief space it would not 
seem possible to convey so much information about the organization of 
philosophy, in particular the tools for its study and its important 
contemporary sources. Its service for the beginner in philosophy is 


comparable to the service of a dictionary for the language student. 


There is no doubt that it will have the same wide popularity in American 
scholastic circles that it has so justly enjoyed during the past decade 
in Europe. 

Father Vann’s Saint Thomas Aquinas is not just another biography 
of the Angelic Doctor but is correctly subtitled as an application of 
the Saint’s philosophy to today’s problems. It seeks particularly to 
enlist the interest of the non-Catholic reader, as well as the Catholic 
reader, in such a fruitful enterprise by showing, especially the former, 
that the too exclusively rational approach to reality which many of 
the followers of St. Thomas emphasize is not the whole of thomism, 
either in spirit cr in fact. It may be properly conceded that our modern 
western culture, by and large, has lost its traditional roots in meta- 
physies and with it much of its deeper understanding of Christianity 
expressed primarily in such metaphysical terms. In this respect the 
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east has been much more faithful philosophically despite its own 
important shortcomings. 

Father Vann’s thesis is that the very life of St. Thomas is peculiarly 
able to effect the new synthesis now so badly needed between the east 
and the west, uniting the practical and the contemplative, the rational 
and the intuitive, the scientific and the metaphysical, for the restoration 
of mankind’s sense of wholeness and direction. The Saint’s writings 
provide the answer to this current problem, with principles. which if 
rightly understood, can meet not only the continually recurring general 
problems but the particular ones of the present days. Although the west 
too frequently emphasizes only the highly ratiocinative character of his 
method, actually the very place and time in which he lived contributed 
their influences towards his proper emphasis also upon the intuitive 
and non-conceptual approach so favored in the east. As for the matter 
of his writings, it is primarily such an exact expression of a thoroughly 
integrated and consistent metaphysical system which necessarily tran- 
seends all time and place as to be always timely and contemporary. 

This reviewer was asked by the publisher of this American edition of 
Father Vann’s study to write a foreword on thomism in American 
Catholic culture. Historical realities of the recent past seem to justify 
the conclusion that, aside from the activities of the group at the 
University of Virginia, and perhaps St. John’s College at Annapolis, 
this thomistic revival has taken place in exclusively Catholic circles 
despite much boast of its influence elsewhere in the American university 
scene. “On the whole the secular institutions of higher learning have 
contributed little to the revival of the philosophia perennis, and this too 
at a time when a distraught world stands in such sore need of a knowl- 
edge of the principles upon which our Western civilization is based.” 


A. Hart. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Philosophie de V’etre, essai de synthese metaphysique. By Louis De 
Raeymaeker. Louvain: Editions de l’Institut Superieur de 
Philosophie, 1947. Pp. 431. 

This work on the philosophy of being is an attempt at a metaphysical 
synthesis, as its subtitle explains. The writer has endeavored to handle 
the various problems of being as so many pieces of a solid and coherent 
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metaphysical system, instead of allowing the complexity of the subject 
matter to divide and conquer both himself and the reader. To this end 
he has followed the genetic and developmental approach; he has stressed 
accordingly the historical beginnings of each of the metaphysical 
problems and the corresponding attempts at solution. To unify further 
his entire work, he has strongly emphasized the obvious but often for- 
gotten necessity of looking at all of the problems of being from the 
viewpoint of being itself. 

An introduction dealing with man’s natural tendency to seek meta- 
physical solutions prefaces the book. The body of the work is divided 
into three main parts. The first treats of the manifestation of being and 
of the metaphysical problem of the absolute and the relative. The 
second treats of the internal structure of particular being under which 
heading both the static and dynamic orders of being are studied. The 
third takes up the causal explanation of the order of being and an 
analysis of the nature of the creative Cause. The work concludes with a 
quick review of the all-pervading problem of metaphysics, participation 
in being, and of the solution based on the internal structure of finite 
being and on the unconditional dependence of all finite beings on the 
Absolute. 

Following the general lines of argument which are traditional in 
scholastic metaphysies, this work treats of all of the main ontological 
problems. The value of the work for scholastic philosophers is not to 
be measured by novelty of subject matter so much as by its newness of 
approach and of insight into the perennial metaphysical questions. This 
book’s significance lies in its redirection of the old waters of meta- 
physies through new channels of investigation. Obviously aimed at the 
modern mentalité with its psychological and introspective predilections, 
the work freely employs the patterns of thought developed by modern 
philosophical investigation. The grasp of the self and the awareness of 
a corresponding non-self form the initial impetus whereby the reader 
is projected into the problem of the one and the many. Wherever 
feasible the terminology of modern philosophy is adopted and made to 
elucidate the ideas of the philosophia perennis. The constant reference 
in the book to the works of modern non-scholastice philosophers and the 
incorporation of their findings into the scholastic scheme of things are 
valuable contributions in themselves to the cause of truth. One notes 
a healthy respect on the part of the writer for the efforts being made 
in philosophy outside of scholastic circles combined at the same time 
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with a keen critical awareness of deficiencies which are to be found in 
modern non-scholastic thinking. In treating of problems still debated 
among scholastics the writer shows himself to be a thorough-going 
thomist. However he contents himself usually with a mere statement of 
the various positions held by the schoolmen and with extensive references 
to all the primary sources involved in the arguments. This procedure 
is commendable since it avoids the disrupting quality of debate, while at 
the same time it encourages the serious student to delve into all the 
relevant material. In all of this however, the writer does not compromise 
his own position. 

One of the great merits of this work is its lavish use of excerpts from 
the works of other philosophers both ancient and modern. The wealth 
of quoted matter subjoined to the text in explanation of the writer’s 
own synthesis is alone worth the price of the book. However, this very 
thoroughness in exhausting sources of value does seem to work against 
the writer’s own purpose to present a metaphysical synthesis. Too 
extensive readings presented in the footnotes distract the reader from 
following the main argument of the book. It would have been better to 
assign much of the reference material to appendices in the back. In 
contrast to the fullness of citations given throughout most of the work 
the complete lack of any footnotes or of any exact source material to 
supplement ine writer’s explanation of the Bannez-Molina controversies 
is an unhappy and very noticeable omission. 

The book is however an excellent and successful attempt at a meta- 
physical synthesis and merits careful reading and rereading. It is to be 
hoped that this work will have the influence it well deserves both 


among scholastic philosophers and among the modern non-scholastic 
students of metaphysics. 


CHARLES H. QUICK. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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